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CHAPTER I. 


ECAUSE it all seems so improbable— 
so horridly impossible to me now, 
sitting here safe and sane in my own 
library—I hesitate to record an episode 
which already appears to me less horrible 
than grotesque. Yet, unless the story is 
written now, I know I shall never have the 
courage to tell the truth about the matter, 
not from fear of ridicule, but because I 
myself shall soon cease to credit what I 
now know to be true. Yet scarcely a 
month has elapsed since I heard the 
stealthy purring of what I believed to be 
the shoaling undertow—scarcely a month 
ago with my own eyes I saw that which, 
even now, I am beginning to believe never 
existed. . As for the Harbour-Master, and 
the blow I am now striking at the old 
order of things—— But of that I shall 
not speak now or later. I shall try to tell 
the story simply and truthfully, and let my 
employers testify as to my probity, and the 
editor of this magazine corroborate them. 
On Feb. 29 of the present year I re- 
signed my position under the Government 
and left Washington to accept an offer 
from Professor Farrago—whose name he 
kindly permits me to use in this article— 
and on the first day of April I entered 
upon my new and congenial duties as 
genera] superintendent of the water-fowl 
department connected with the Zoological 
Gardens now in course of erection at 
Bronx Park, New York. 
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For a week I followed the routine, 
examining the new foundations, studying 
the architect’s plans, following the sur- 
veyors through the Bronx thickets, suggest- 
ing arrangements for water-courses and 
pools destined to be included in the 
enclosures for swans, geese, pelicans, 
herons, and such of the waders and 
swimmers as we might expect to acclimate 
in Bronx Park. 

It was, and is, the policy of the trustees 
and officers of the Zoological Gardens not 
to employ collectors, nor to send out 
expeditions in search of specimens. The 
Society decided to depend upon voluntary 
contributions, and I was always busy, part 
of the day, in dictating answers to corre- 
spondents who wrote offering their services 
as hunters of big game, collectors of all 
sorts of fauna, trappers, snarers, and also 
to those who offered specimens for sale, 
usually at exorbitant rates. 

To the proprietors of five-legged kittens, 
mangy lynxes, moth-eaten coyotes, and 
dancing bears I returned courteous but 
uncompromising refusals—of course, first 
submitting all such letters, together with 
my replies, to Professor Farrago. 

One day towards the end of May, how- 
ever, just as I was leaving Bronx Park to 
return to town, Professor Lesard, of the 
Reptilian Department, called out to me 
that Professor Farrago wanted to see me 
a moment; so I put my pipe into my 
pocket again, and retraced my steps to 
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the temporary wooden building occupied 
by Professor Farrago, General Super- 
intendent of the Zoological Gardens. 
The Professor, who was sitting at his desk 
before a pile of letters and replies sub- 
mitted for approval by me, pushed his 
glasses down and looked over them at me 
with a whimsical smile that suggested 
amusement, impatience, annoyance, and 
perhaps a faint trace of apology. 

‘“*Now, here’s a letter,” he said, with 
a deliberate gesture toward a sheet of 
paper impaled on a file—‘‘a letter that 
1 ‘suppose you remember.” He dis- 
engaged the sheet of paper and handed 
it to me. 

“* Oh, yes,” I replied with a shrug; “of 
course, the man is mistaken, or Bi 

“Or what?” demanded Professor 
Farrago, tranquilly wiping his glasses. 

“Or a liar,” I replied. 

After a silence he leaned back in his 
chair and bade me read the letter to him 
again, and I did so with a contemptuous 
tolerance for the writer, who must have 
been either a very innocent victim or a 
very stupid swindler. I said as much to 
Professor Farrago, but to my surprise he 
appeared to waver. 

‘*T suppose,” he said, with his near- 
sighted embarrassed smile, ‘‘that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men in a thousand 
would throw that letter aside and condemn 
the writer as a liar or a fool.” 

“In my opinion,” said I, ‘ he’s one or 
the other.” 

‘* He isn’t—in mine,” said the Professor 
placidly. 

““What!” I exclaimed ; “here is a man 
living all alone on a strip of rock and sand 
between the wilderness and the sea, who 
wants you to send somebody to take 
charge of a bird that doesn’t exist!” 

““How do you know,’ asked Professor 
Farrago, “‘that the bird in question does 
not exist ?” 

“It is generally accepted,” I replied 
sarcastically, ‘‘that the Great Auk has 
been extinct for years. Therefore I may 
be pardoned for doubting that our 
correspondent possesses a pair of them 
alive.” 

“Oh, you young fellows!” said the 
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Professor, smiling wearily, “‘ you embark 
on a theory for destinations that don’t 
exist.” 

He leaned back in his chair, amused 
eyes searching space for the imagery that 
made him smile. 

“Like swimming squirrels, you navigate 
with the help of Heaven and a stiff 
breeze, but you never land where you hope 
to—do you ?” 

Rather red in the face, I said, ‘“‘ Don’t 
you believe the Great Auk to be extinct ?” 

“* Audubon saw the Great Auk.” 

“Who has seen a single specimen 
since ?” 

““Nobody —except our correspondent 
here,” he replied, laughing. 

I laughed too, considering the interview 
at an end, but the Professor went on 
coolly— 

“Whatever it is that our correspondent 
has—and I am daring to believe that it zs 
the Great Auk itself—I want you to secure 
it for the Society.” 

When my astonishment subsided, my 
first conscious sentiment was one of pity. 
Clearly Professor Farrago was on the 
verge of dotage—ah! what a loss to the 
world ! 

I believe now that Professor Farrago 
perfectly interpreted my thoughts, but he 
betrayed neither resentment nor impa- 
tience. I drew a chair up beside his 
desk—there was nothing to do but to 
obey, and this fool’s errand was none of 
my conceiving. 

Together we made out a list of articles 
necessary for me, and itemised the expenses 
I might incur; and I set a date for my 
return, allowing no margin for a successful 
termination to the expedition. 

‘* Never mind that,” said the Professor ; 
“‘what I want you to do is to get those 
birds here safely. Now, how many men 
will you take ?” 

“None,” I replied bluntly; ‘it’s a use- 
less expense unless there is something to 
bring back. If there is, I’ll wire you, you 
may be sure.” 

“Very well,” said Professor Farrago 
good-humouredly, ‘* you shall have all the 
assistance you may require. Can you leave 
to-night ?”. 
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The old gentleman was certainly prompt. 
I nodded half sulkily, aware of his amuse- 
ment. 

“So,” I said, picking up my hat, “I 
am to start north to find a place called 
Black Harbour, where there is a man 
named Halyard who possesses, among 
other household utensils, two extinct 
Great Auks i 

We were both laughing by this time. I 
asked him why on earth he credited the 
assertion of a man he had never before 
heard of. 

“‘T suppose,” he replied, with the same 
half-apologetic, half-humorous smile, “ it 
is instinct. I feel, somehow, that this 
man Halyard Aas got an auk—perhaps 
two. I can’t get away from the idea that 
we are on the eve of acquiring the rarest 
of living creatures. It’s odd for a 
scientist to talk as I do; doubtless, 
you're shocked—admit it now!” 

But I was not shocked; on the contrary, 
I was conscious that the same strange 
hope that Professor Farrago cherished was 
beginning, in spite of me, to stir my 
pulses too. 

“If he has——” I began, then stopped. 

The Professor and I looked hard at each 
other in silence. 

“Go on,” he said encouragingly. 

But I had nothing more to say, for the 
prospect of beholding with my own eyes 
a living specimen of the Great Auk pro- 
duced a series of conflicting emotions 
within me which rendered speech profanely 
superfluous. 

As I took my leave Professor Farrago 
came to the door of the temporary wooden 
office and handed me the letter written by 
the man Halyard. I folded it and put it 
into my pocket, as Halyard might require 
it for my own identification. 

“How much does he want for the 
pair?” I asked. 

“Ten thousand dollars. 
if the birds are really F 

“I know,” I said hastily, not daring to 
hope too much. 

“One thing more,” said Professor 
Farrago gravely; “ You know, in that 
last paragraph of his letter, Halyard 
speaks of something else in the way of 
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specimens—an undiscovered species of 
amphibious biped. Just read that para- 
graph again, will you?” 

I drew the letter from my pocket and 
read as he directed— 

When you have seen the two living specimens of 
the Great Auk, and have satisfied yourself that I 
tell the truth, you may be wise enough to listen 
without prejudice to a statement I shall make con- 
cerning the existence of the strangest creature ever 
fashioned. I will merely say, at this time, that the 
creature referred to is an amphibious biped, and 
inhabits the ocean near this coast. More I cannot 
say, for I personally have not seen the animal, but 
I have a witness who has, and there are many who 
affirm that they have seen the creature. You will 
naturally say that my statement amounts to 
nothing ; but when your representative arrives, 
if he be free from prejudice, I expect his reports 
to you concerning this sea-biped will confirm the 
solemn statements of a witness I know to be 
unimpeachable.—Yours truly, 

Black Harbour. BuRTON HALYARD. 

“Well,” I said, aftera moment’s thought, 
“‘here goes for the wild-goose chase——” 

“Wild auk, you mean,” said Professor 
Farrago, shaking hands with me. ‘‘ You 
will start to-night, won’t you ?” 

“Yes; but Heaven knows how I’m 
ever going to land in this man Halyard’s 
door-yard! Good-bye.” 

“About that sea - biped——” 
Professor Farrago shyly. 

“Oh, don’t!” I said. ‘I can swallow 
the auks, feathers and claws, but if this 
fellow Halyard is hinting he’s seen an 
amphibious creature resembling aman 5 

“Or a woman ——” said the Professor 
cautiously. 

I retired disgusted, my faith shaken in 
the mental vigour of Professor Farrago. 


began 








CHAPTER II. 

The three days’ voyage by boat and rail 
was irksome. I bought my kit at Sainte 
Croix on the C.P.R., and on June 1 I 
began the last stage of my journey via the 
Sainte Isole broad-gauge, arriving in the 
wilderness by daylight. A tedious forced 
march by blazed trail, freshly spotted on 
the wrong side, of course, brought me to 
the northern terminus of the rusty narrow- 
gauge lumber railway which runs from the 
heart of the hushed pine wilderness to the 
sea. 
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Already a long train of battered flat 
cars, piled with sluice props and roughly 
hewn sleepers, was moving slowly off into 
the brooding forest gloom when I came 
in sight of the track; but I developed a 
gratifying and unexpected burst of speed, 
shouting all the while. The train stopped; 
I swung myself aboard the last car, where 
a pleasant young fellow was sitting on the 
rear brake, chewing spruce and reading a 
letter. 

““Come aboard, Sir,” he said, looking 
up with a smile ; “‘I guess you’re the man 
in a hurry.” 

“I’m looking for a man named Hal- 
yard,” I said, dropping rifle and knapsack 
on the fresh-cut fragrant pile of pine. 
“Are you Halyard ?” 

“No, I’m Francis Lee, bossing the 
mica-pit at Port-of-Waves,” he replied ; 
“but this letter is from Halyard, asking 
me to look out for a man in a hurry from 
Bronx Park, New York.” 

‘I’m that man,” said I, filling my pipe 
and offering him a share of the weed-of- 
peace; and we sat side by side smoking 
very amiably, until a signal from the 
locomotive sent him forward and I was 
left alone, lounging at ease, head pillowed 
on both arms, watching the blue sky 
flying through the branches overhead. 

Long before we came in sight of the 
ocean I smelled it; the fresh salt aroma 
stole into my senses, drowsy with the 
heated odour of pine and hemlock, and 
I sat up, peering ahead into the dusky sea 
of pines. 

Fresher and fresher came the wind 
from the sea, in puffs, in mild sweet 
breezes, in steady freshening currents, 
blowing the feathery crowns of the 
pines, setting the balsam’s blue tufts 
rocking. 

Lee wandered back dver the long line 
of flats, balancing himself nonchalantly, 
as the cars swung around a sharp curve 
where water dripped from a newly propped 
sluice that suddenly emerged from the 
depths of the forest to run parallel to the 
railroad track. 

“‘ Built it this spring,” he said, survey- 
ing his handiwork, which seemed to 
undulate as the cars swept past. “It 
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runs to the cove, or ought to.” He 
stopped abruptly, with a thoughtful glance 
at me. 

“*So you’re going over to Halyard’s ?” 
he continued, as though answering a 
question asked by himself. 

I nodded. 

‘* You ’ve never been there, of course ?” 

‘**No,” I said, ‘‘and I’m not likely to 
go again.” 

I would have told him why I was going 
it I had not already begun to feel ashamed 
of my idiotic errand. 

‘“*] guess you’re going to look at those 
birds of his,” continued Lee placidly. 

“I guess I am,” I said sulkily, glancing 
askance to see whether he was smiling. 

But he only asked me quite seriously 
whether a Great Auk was really a very 
rare bird, and I told him that the last 
one ever seen had been found dead off 
Labrador in January 1870. Then I asked 
him whether these birds of Halyard’s were 
really Great Auks, and he replied somewhat 
indifferently that he supposed they were— 
at least, nobody had ever before seen such 
birds near Port-of-Waves. 

““There’s something else,” he said, 
running a pine-sliver through his pipe- 
stem; ‘‘something that interests us all 
here more than auks, big or little. I 
suppose I might as well speak about it, as 
you are bound to hear about it sooner or 
later.” 

He hesitated, and I could see that he 
was embarrassed, searching for the exact 
words to convey his meaning. 

“* If,” said I, ‘‘ you have anything in this 
region more important to science than the 
Great Auk, I should be very glad to know 
about it.” 

Perhaps there was the faintest tinge of 
sarcasm in my voice, for he shot a sharp 
glance at me and then turned slightly. 
After a moment, however, he put his pipe 
into his pocket, laid hold of the brake 
with both hands, vaulted to his perch 
aloft, and glanced down at me. 

**Did you ever hear of the Harbour- 
Master ?” he asked maliciously. 

“Which Harbour-Master ?” I inquired. 

** You’ll know before long,” he observed, 
with a satisfied glance into perspective. 
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This rather extraordinary observation 
puzzled me. I waited for-him to resume, 
and, as he. did not, I asked him what he 
meant. 

“If I knew,” he said, “I'd tell you. 
But, come to think of it, I’d be a fool to 
go into details with a scientific man. 
You’ll hear about the Harbour-Master— 
perhaps you will see the Harbour - Master. 
In that event I should be glad to converse 
with you on the subject.” 


lumber until a long, thin whistle from the 
locomotive and a rush of stinging salt wind 
brought us to our feet. 

Through the trees I could see the 
bluish-black ocean stretching out beyond 
black headlands to meet the clouds; a 
great wind was roaring among the trees as 
the train slowly came to a standstill on the 
edge of the primeval forest. 

Lee jumped to the ground and aided me 
with my rifle and pack, and then the train 





/ started northward, pack slung, rifle over my shoulder 


[ could not help laughing at his prim 
and precise manner, and, after a moment, 
he also laughed, saying 

“It hurts a man’s vanity to know he 
knows a thing that somebody else knows 
he doesn’t know. I’m damned if I say 
another word about the Harbour-Master 
until you’ve been to Halyard’s!” 

‘“*A Harbour-Master,” I persisted, “ is 
an official who superintends the moorings 
of ships—isn’t he ?” 

But he refused to be tempted into con- 
versation, and we lounged silently on the 


began to back away along a curved side- 
track, which, Lee said, led to the mica-pit 
and company stores. 

**Now, what will you do?” he asked 
pleasantly. “‘I.can give you a good dinner 
and a decent bed to-night if you like ; and 
I’m sure Mrs. Lee would be very glad to 
have you stop with us as long as you 
choose.” 

I thanked him, but said that I was 
anxious to reach Halyard’s before dark, 
and he very kindly led me along the cliffs 
and pointed out the path. 
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“This man Halyard,” he said, “is an 
invalid. He lives at a cove called Black 
Harbour, and all his truck goes through to 


‘him over the company’s road. We receive 


it here, and send a pack-mule through once 
a month. I’ve met him. He’s a bad- 
tempered hypochondriac, a cynic at heart, 
and a man whose word is never doubted. 
If he says he has a Great Auk you may 
be satisfied he has.” 

My heart was beating with excitement at 
the prospect; I looked out across the 
wooded headlands and tangled stretches 
of dune and hollow, trying to realise what 
it might mean to me, to Professor Farrago, 
to the world, if I should lead back to New 
York a live auk. F 

‘“*He’s a crank,” said Lee; “frankly, I 
don’t like him. If you find it unpleasant 
there, come back to us.” 

“Does Halyard live alone ?” I asked. 

** Yes—except for a professional trained 
nurse—poor thing!” 

“A man ?” 

“No,” said Lee disgustedly. 

Presently he gave me a peculiar glance, 
hesitated, and finally said: ‘‘ Ask Halyard 
to tell you about his nurse and—the 
Harbour- Master. Good-bye—I’m due at 
the quarry! Come and stay with us when- 
ever you care to ; you will find a welcome at 
Port-of-Waves.” 

We shook hands and parted on the cliff, 
he turning back into the forest. along the 
railway, I starting northward, pack slung, 
rifle over my shoulder. Once I met a 
group of quarrymen, faces burned brick- 
red, scarred hands swinging as_ they 
walked. And, as I passed them with a 
nod, turning, I saw that they also had 
turned to look after me, and I caught a 
word or two of their conversation, whirled 
back to me on the sea-wind. 

They were speaking of the Harbour- 
Master. 








CHAPTER III. 
Toward sunset I came out on a sheer 
granite cliff where the sea- birds were 
whirling and clamoring and the great 
breakers dashed, rolling in double-thun- 
dered reverberations on the sun-dyed 
crimson sands below the bedded rock. 
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Across the half-moon of beach towered 
another cliff, and, behind this, I saw a 
column of smoke rising in the still air. It 
certainly came from Halyard’s chimney, 
although the opposite cliff prevented me 
from seeing the house itself. 

I rested a moment to refill my pipe, then 
resumed rifle and pack and cautiously 
started to skirt the cliffs. I had descended 
half-way toward the beach, and was 
examining the cliff opposite, when some- 
thing on the very top of the rock arrested 
my attention—a man darkly outlined 
against the sky. The next moment, how- 
ever, I knew it could not be a man, for 
the object suddenly glided over the face 
of the cliff and slid down the sheer smooth 
face like a lizard. Before I could get a 
square look at it, the thing crawled into 
the surf—or, at least, it seemed to—but 
the whole episode occurred so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly, that I was not sure I had 
seen anything at all. 

However, I was curious enough to climb 
the cliff on the land side and make my 
way toward the spot where I imagined I 
sawthe man. Of course there was nothing 
there—not a trace of a human being, I 
mean. Something had been there—a sea- 
otter possibly ; for the remains of a freshly 
killed fish lay on the rock, eaten to the 
backbone and tail. 

The next moment, beiow me, I saw the 
house, a freshly painted, trim, flimsy 
structure, modern, and very much out of 
harmory with the splendid savagery 
surrounding it. It struck a nasty, cheap 
note in the noble grey monotony of head- 
land and sea. 

The descent was easy enough. I 
crossed the crescent beach, hard as pink 
marble, and found a little trodden path 
among the rocks that led to the front 
porch of the house. 

There were two people on the porch— 
{ heard their voices before I saw them— 
and when I set my foot upon the wooden 
steps I saw one of them, a woman, rise 
from her chair and step hastily toward 
me. 

“Come back!” cried the other, a man 
with a smooth-shaven, deeply lined face, 
and a pair of angry blue eyes; and the 
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woman stepped back quietly, acknowledg- 
ing my lifted hat with a silent inclination. 
The man, who was reclining in an invalid’s 
rolling - chair, clapped both large pale 
hands to the wheels, and pushed himself 
out along the porch. He had shawls 
pinned about him, 
an untidy drab- 
coloured hat on his 
head, and when he 
looked down at me 
he scowled. 

‘“*T know who you 
are,” he said in his 
acid voice. ‘‘ You’re 
one of the Zoo- 
logical men from 
Bronx Park. You 
look like it, any- 
way.” 

“It is easy to 
recognise you from 
your reputation,” I 
replied, irritated at 
his discourtesy. 

‘* Really,” he re- 
plied, with some- 
thing between a 
sneer and a laugh, 
“T’m_ obliged for 
your frankness. 
You’re after my 
Great Auks, are you 
not ?” 

“Nothing else 
would have tempted 
me into this place,” 

I replied sincerely. 

“Thank Heaven 
for that!” he said. 
“Sit down a mo- 
ment; you’ve inter- - 
rupted us.” Then, 
turning to the young woman, who wore 
the neat gown and tiny cap of a pro- 
fessional nurse, he bade her resume 
what she had been saying. She did so 
with deprecating glance at me, which 
made the old man sneer again. 

“It happened so suddenly,” she said in 
her low voice, ‘“‘ that I had no chance to 
get back. The boat was drifting in the 
cove; I sat in the stern, reading, both 
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oars shipped and tiller swinging. Then 
I heard a scratching under the boat, but 
thought it might be seaweed; and the 
next moment came those soft thumpings, 
like the sound of a big fish rubbing its 
nose against a float.” 


Something on the very top of the rock arrested my attention. 


Halyard clutched the wheels of his 
chair and stared at the girl in grim dis- 
pleasure. 

“Didn't you know enough to be 
frightened ?” he demanded. 

‘*No—not then,” she said, colouring 
faintly ; ‘‘ but when, after a few moments, 
I looked up and saw the Harbour-Master 
running up and down the beach, I was 
horribly frightened.” 
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“‘ Really ?” said Halyard sarcastically, 
“it was about time.” Then, turning to 
me, he rasped out: ‘‘ And that young lady 
was obliged to row all the way to Port-of- 
Waves, and call to Lee’s quarrymen to 
take her boat in.” 

Completely mystified, I looked from 
Halyard to the girl, not in the least com- 
prehending what all this meant. 

“That will do,” said Halyard un- 
graciously, which curt phrase was appar- 
ently the usual dismissal for the nurse. 
She rose, and I rose, and she passed me 
with an inclination, stepping noiselessly 
into the house. 

“IT want beef-tea!” bawled Halyard 
after her; then he gave me an unamiable 
glance. 

‘*T was a well-bred man,” he sneered. 
“I’m a Harvard graduate, too; but I live 
as I like, and I do what I like, and I say 
what I like.” 

“‘ You certainly are not reticent,” I said, 
disgusted. . 

““Why should I be?” he rasped; “I 
pay that young woman for my irritability , 
it’s a bargain between us.” 

“In your domestic affairs,” I said, 
“there is nothing that interests me. I 
came to see those auks Bs 

“You probably believe them to be 
razor-billed auks,” he said contemptuously ; 
“but they ’re not; they ’re Great Auks.” 

I suggested that he permit me to 
examine them, and he replied indifferently 
that they were in a pen in his back-yard, 
and that I was free to step around the 
house when I cared to. 

I laid my rifle and pack on the verandah, 
and hastened off with mixed emotions, 
among which hope no longer predomi- 
nated. No man in his senses would keep 
two such precious prizes in a pen in his 
back-yard, I argued, and I was perfectly 
prepared to find anythiag from a puffin to 
a penguin in that pen. 

I shall never forget as long as I live my 
stupor of amazement when I came to the 
wire-covered enclosure. Not only were 
there two Great Auks in the pen, alive, 
breathing, squatting in bulky majesty on 
their seaweed bed, but one of them was 
gravely contemplating two newly hatched 
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chicks, all bill and feet, which nestled 
sedately at the edge of a puddle of salt 
water, where some small fish were 
swimming. 

For a while excitement blinded, nay, 
deafened me. I tried to realise that I was 
gazing upon the last two individuals of an 
all but extinct race—the sole survivors of 
the gigantic auk which, for thirty years, 
has been accounted an extinct creature. 

I believe that I did not move muscle or 
limb until the sun had gone down and the 
crowding darkness blurred my straining 
eyes and blotted the great silent bright- 
eyed birds from sight. 

Even then I could not tear myself away 
from the enclosure; I listened to the 
strange drowsy note of the male bird, the 
fainter responses of the female, the thin 
plaints of the chicks, huddling under her 
breast ; I heard their flipper-like embryotic 
wings beating drowsily as the birds 
stretched and yawned their beaks and 
clacked them, preparing for sleep. 

‘If you please,” came a soft voice from 
the door, ‘“‘ Mr. Halyard awaits your com- 
pany to dinner.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

I dined well—or, rather, I might have 
enjoyed my dinner if Mr. Halyard had 
been eliminated; and the feast consisted 
exclusively of a joint of beef, the pretty 
nurse, and myself. She was exceedingly 
attractive, with a disturbing fashion of 
lowering her head and raising her dark 
eyes when spoken to. 

As for Halyard, he was unspeakable, 
bundled up in his snuffy shawls and 
making uncouth noises over his gruel. 
But it is only just to say that his table was 
worth sitting down to, and his wine was 
sound as a bell. 

“Yah!” he snapped. ‘I’m sick of 
this cursed soup—and I’ll trouble you to 
fill my glass——” 

‘It is dangerous for you to touch claret,” 
said the pretty nurse. 

“I might as well die at dinner as any- 
where,” he observed. 

“‘ Certainly,” said I, cheerfully passing 
the decanter; but he did not appear over- 
pleased with the attention. 
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There were two Great Auks in the pen, alive and breathing. 
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‘*IT can’t smoke, either,” he snarled, 
hitching the shawls around until he looked 
like Richard III. 


However, he was good enough to shove. 


a box of cigars at me, and I took one and 
stood up as the pretty nurse slipped 
past and vanished into the little parlour 
beyond. 

We sat there for a while without speak- 
ing. He picked irritably at the bread- 
crumbs on the cloth, never glancing in 
my direction; and I, tired from my long 
foot-tour, lay back in my chair, silently 
appreciating one of the best cigars I ever 
smoked. 

“Well,” he rasped out at length, 
‘““what do you think of my auks—and 
my veracity ?” 

I told him that both were unimpeach- 
able. | 

‘“*Didn’t they call me a swindler down 
there at your Museum ?” he demanded. 

I admitted that I had heard the term 
applied. Then I made a clean breast of 
the matter, telling him that it was I who 
had doubted; that my chief, Professor 
Farrago, had sent me against my will, and 
that I was ready and glad to admit that he, 
Mr. Halyard, was a benefactor of the 
human race. 

““Bosh!” he said; “what good does a 
confounded wobbly, bandy-toed bird do 
to the human race ?” 

But he was pleased nevertheless; and 
presently he asked me, not unamiably, to 
punish his claret again. 

‘I’m done for,” he said ; ‘*‘ good things 
to eat and drink are no use to me. 
Some day I’ll get mad enough to have 
a fit, and then——” 

He paused to yawn. 

“Then,” he continued, “that little 
nurse of mine will drink up my claret 
and go back to civilisation, where people 
are polite.” , 

Somehow or other, in spite of the fact 
that Halyard was an old pig, what he said 
touched me. There was certainly not 
much left in life for him—as he regarded 
life. 


“I’m going to leave her this house,” he 
**She doesn’t 
I’m going to leave her my 


said, arranging his shawls. 
know it. 
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money too. She doesn’t knowthat. Good 
Lord! What kind of a woman can she 
be to stand my bad temper for a few 
dollars a month!” 

“I think,” said I, “‘ that it’s partly 
because she’s poor, partly because she’s 
sorry for you.” 

He looked up with a ghastly smile. 

** You think she really is sorry ?” 

Before I could answer he went on: 
‘I’m no mawkish sentimentalist, and I 
won’t allow anybody to be sorry for me; 
do you hear ?” 

“Oh, I’m not sorry for you!” I saic 
hastily, and for the first time since I had 
seen him he laughed heartily without a 
sneer. 

We both seemed to feel better after 
that; I drank his wine and smoked his 
cigars, and he appeare.| to take a certain 
grim pleasure in watching me. 

“‘ There ’s no fool like a young fool,” he 
observed presently. 

As I had no doubt he referred to me I 
paid him no attention. 

After fidgetting with his shawls, he gave 
me an oblique scowl and asked me my 
age. 

‘“* Twenty-four,” I replied. 

“Sort of a tadpole, aren’t you?” he 
said. 

As I took no offence he repeated the 
remark. 

‘“*Oh, come,” said I, ‘‘ there’s no use in 
trying to irritate me. I see through you; 
a row acts like a cocktail on you; but 


you’ll have to stick to gruel in my 
company.” 
‘I call that impudence!” he rasped 


out wrathfully. 

“IT don’t care what you call it,” I 
replied, undisturbed. ‘‘I am not going to 
be worried by you. Anyway,” I ended, 
“it is my opinion that you could be very 
good company if you chose.” 

The proposition appeared to take his 
breath away—at least he said nothing 
more; and I finished my cigar in peace 
and tossed the stump into a saucer. 

** Now,” said I, ‘‘ what price do you set 
upon your birds, Mr. Halyard ?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,” he snapped 
with an evil smile. 














THE 

*“You will receive a certified cheque 
when the birds are delivered,” I said 
quietly. 

‘You don’t mean to say you agree to 
that outrageous bargain >—and I won’t take 
a cent less either. Good Lord! haven't 
you any spirit left?” he cried, half rising 
from his pile of shawls. 

His piteous eagerness for a dispute sent 
me into laughter impossible to control, 
and he eyed me, mouth open, animosity 
rising visibly. 
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‘** Doubtless I am not,” she said; “this 
is a night-cap for Mr. Halyard.” 

A mental vision of Halyard in a night- 
cap, very mad, nearly set me laughing 
again. 

‘* Like the King of Yvetot, he wears his 
crown in bed,” I said flippantly. 

“The King of Yvetot might have made 
that remark,” she observed, re-threading 
her needle. 

It is unpleasant to be reproved. How 
large and red and hot a man’s ears feel. 





Halyard solemnly waved a candle over my head. 


Then he seized the wheels of his in- 
valid chair and trundled away, too mad to 
speak, and I strolled out into the parlour, 
still laughing. 

The pretty nurse was there, 
under a hanging lamp. 

“If I am not indiscreet-——” I began. 

“Indiscretion is the better part of 
valour,” said she, dropping her head but 
raising her eyes. 

So I sat down with a frivolous smile 
peculiar to the appreciated. 

“‘ Doubtless,” said I, “‘ you are hemming 
a kerchief.” 


sewing 


To cool them, I strolled out to the 
porch; and after a while the pretty nurse 
came out, too, and sat down in a chair not 
far away. She probably regretted her lost 
opportunity to be flirted with. 

““T have so little company—it is a great 
relief to see somebody from the world,” 
she said. ‘‘ If you can be.agreeable I wish 
you would.” 


The idea that she had come out 
to see me was so agreeable that I 
remained speechless until she said: 


‘*Do tell me what people are doing in 
New York.” 
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So I seated myself on the steps and 
talked about the portion of the world 
inhabited by me, while she sat sewing in 
the dull light that straggled out from the 
parlour windows. 

She had a certain coquetry of her own, 
using the usual methods with an indi- 
viduality that was certainly fetching. For 
instance, when she lost her needle—and, 
another time, when we both, on hands 
and knees, hunted for her thimble. 

However, directions for these pastimes 
may be found in contemporary classics. 

I was as entertaining as I could be— 
perhaps not quite as entertaining as a 
young man usually thinks he is. How- 
ever, we got on very well together until 
I asked her tenderly who the Harbour- 
Master might be whom they all spoke of 
so mysteriously. 

“IT do not care to speak about it,” she 
said, with a primness of which I had not 
suspected her capable. 

Of course I could scarcely pursue the 
subject after that—and, indeed, I did not 
intend to; so I began to tell her how I 
fancied I had seen a man on the cliff 
that afternoon, and how the creature slid 
over the sheer rock like a snake. 

To my amazement she asked me to 
kindly discontinue the account of my 
adventures in an icy tone, which left no 
room for protest. 

“‘It was only a sea-otter,” I tried to 
explain, thinking perhaps she did not 
care for snake stories. 

But the explanation did not appear to 
interest her, and I was mortified to 
observe that my impression upon her was 
anything but pleasant. 

“‘She doesn’t seem to like me and my 
stories,” thought I; ‘but she is too 
young, perhaps, to appreciate them.” 

So I forgave her—for she was even 
prettier than I had thought her at first— 
and I took my leave, saying that Mr. 
Halyard would doubtless direct me to my 
room. 

Halyard was in his library, cleaning a 
revolver, when I entered. 

‘** Your room is next to mine,” he said ; 
‘pleasant dreams, and kindly refrain from 
snoring.” 
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‘* May I venture an absurd hope that 
you will do the same ?” I replied politely. 

That maddened him, so | hastily with- 
drew. 

I had been asleep for at least two hours, 
when a movement by my bedside and a 
light in my eyes awakened me. I sat bolt 
upright in bed, blinking at Halyard, who, 
clad in a dressing - gown and wearing a 
night-cap, had wheeled himself into my 
room with one hand, while with the other 
he solemnly waved a candle over my head. 

“I’m so cursed lonely,” he said; 
“‘come, there’s a good fellow—talk to 
me in your own original impudent way.” 

I objected strenuously, but he looked 
so worn and thin, so lonely and bad- 
tempéred, so lovelessly grotesque, that I 
got out of bed and passed a spongeful of 
cold water over my head. 

Then I returned to bed and propped 
the pillows up for a back-rest, ready to 
quarrel with him if it might bring some 
little pleasure into his morbid existence. 

“No,” he said amiably; “I’m too 
worried to quarrel, but I’m much obliged 
for your kindly offer. I want to tell you 
something.” 

** What ?” I asked suspiciously. 

“TI want to ask you if you ever saw a 
man with gills like a fish ?” 

**Gills ?” I repeated. 

“Yes, gills! Did you?” 

“No,” I replied angrily ; ‘“‘and neither 
did you.” 

** No, I never did,” he said in a curiously 
placid voice; “‘but there’s a man with 
gills like a fish who lives in the ocean out 
there. Oh, you needn’t look that way: 
nobody ever thinks of doubting my word, 
and I tell you that there’s a man—or a 
thing that looks like a man—as big as you 
are, too, all slate-coloured, with nasty red 
gills like a fish ; and I ’ve a witness to prove 
what I say.” 

*“Who ?” I asked sarcastically. 

“‘The witness? My nurse.” 

“Oh! She saw a slate-coloured man 
with gills ?” 

“Yes, she did. So did Francis Lee, 
superintendent of the Mica Quarry Com- 
pany at Port-of-Waves. So have a dozen 
men who work in the quarry. Oh, you 
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needn’t laugh, young man. It’s an old 
story here, and anybody can tell you about 
the Harbour- Master.” 

“The Harbour- Master!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; that slate-coloured thing with 
gills that looks like a man —and, by 
Heaven, 7s a man!—that’s the Harbour- 
Master. Ask any quarryman at Port-of 
Waves what it is that comes purring around 
their boats at the wharf, and unties painters 
and changes the mooring of every cat- 
boat in the cove at night! Ask Francis 
Lee what it was he saw running and leap- 
ing up and down the shoal at sunset las* 
Friday! Ask anybody along the coast 
what sort of a thing moves about the 
cliffs like a man, and slides over them 
into the sea like an otter!” 

‘“*T saw it do that!” I burst out. 

“Oh, did you? Well, what was i/ ?” 

Something kept me silent, although a 
dozen explanations flew to my lips. 

After a pause, Halyard said: ‘‘ You saw 
the Harbour- Master—that’s what you 
saw!” 

I looked at him without a word. 

“* Don’t mistake me,” he said pettishly ; 
“1 don’t think that the Harbour-Master 
is a spirit, or a sprite, or a hobgoblin, or 
any sort of damned rot. Neither do I 
believe it to be an optical illusion.” 

“What do you think it is ?” I asked. 

“T think it’s a man; I[ think it’s a 
branch of the human race—that’s what I 
think. Let me tell you something. The 
deepest spot in the ‘Atlantic Ocean is a 
trifle over five miles deep; and I suppose 
you know that this place lies only about a 
quarter of a mile off this headland. The 
British exploring vessel, Gu//, Captain 
Marotte, discovered and sounded it, I 
believe. Anyway, it’s there, and it’s my 
belief that the profound depths are 
inhabited by the remnants of the last 
race of amphibious human beings.” 

This was childish ; I did not bother to 
reply. 

“ Believe it or not, as you will,” he said 
angrily; “one thing I know, and that is 
this: the Harbour-Master has taken to 
hanging round my cove, and he is attracted 
by my nurse! I won’t have it! I’ll blow 
his fishy gills out of his head if I ever get 
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a shot athim! I don’t care whether it’s 
homicide or not—anyway, it’s a new kind 
of murder, and it attracts me!” 

I gazed at him incredulously, but he 
was working himself into a passion, and I 
did not choose to say what I thought. 

“Yes, this slate-coloured thing with 
gills goes purring and grinning and spitting 
about after my nurse—wher. she walks, 
when she rows, when she sits on the 
beach! Gad! It drives me nearly 
frantic. I won’t tolerate it, I tell you!” 

“No,” said I; “I wouldn’t either.” 
And I rolled over in bed convulsed with 
laughter. 

The next moment I heard my door 
slam. I smothered my mirth, and rose to 
close the window, for the land wind blew 
cold from the forest, and a drizzle was 
sweeping the carpet as far as my bed. 

That luminous glare which sometimes 
lingers after the stars go out threw a 
trembling nebulous radiance over sand 
and cove. I heard thé seething currents 
under the breakers’ softened thunder 
louder than I ever heard it. Then, as I 
closed my window, lingering for a last look 
at the crawling tide, I saw a man standing 
ankle-deep in the surf, all alone there in 
the night. But—was ita man? For the 
figure suddenly began running over the 
beach on all fours, like a beetle, waving its 
limbs like feelers. Before I could throw 
open the window again it darted into the 
surf, and when I leaned out into the 
chilling drizzle, I saw nothing save the 
flat ebb crawling on the coast—I heard 
nothing save the purring of bubbles on 
seething sands. 





CHAPTER V. 


It took me a week to perfect my arrange- 
ments for transporting the Great Auks by 
water to Port-of-Waves, where a lumber- 
schooner was to be sent from Petite- 
Sainte-Isole, chartered by me for a voyage 
to New York. 

I had constructed a cage made of osiers, 
in which my auks were to squat until they 
arrived at Bronx Park. My telegrams to 
Professor Farrago were brief; one merely 
said “ Victory!” another explained that 
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I wanted no assistance ; and a third read, 
“Schooner Borogrove chartered. Arrive 
New York July 1. Send furniture-van to 
foot of Bluff Street.” 

My week as a guest of Mr. Halyard 
proved interesting. I wrangled with that 
invalid to his heart’s content, I worked all 
day on my osier-cage, I hunted the 
thimble in the moonlight with the pretty 
nurse. We sometimes found it. 

As for the thing they called the 
Harbour- Master, I saw it a dozen times, 
but always either at night or so far away 
and so close to the sea that of course no 
trace of it remained when I reached the 
spot, rifle in hand. 

I had quite made up my mind that the 
so-called Harbour-Master was a demented 
darky — wandered from Heaven knows 
where—perhaps shipwrecked and gone mad 
from his sufferings. Still, it was far from 
pleasant to know that the creature was 
strongly attracted by the pretty nurse. 

She, however, persisted in regarding the 
Harbour - Master as a sea-creature; she 
earnestly affirmed that it had gills, like a 
fish’s gills, that it only had a soft, fleshy 
hole for a mouth, and its eyes were 
luminous and lidless and fixed. 

* Besides,” she said, with a shudder, 
“it’s all slate-colour, like a porpoise, 
and it looks as wet as a sheet of india- 
rubber in a dissecting-room.” 

The day before I was to set sail with 
my auks in a cat- boat bound for Port- 
of-Waves, Halyard trundled up to me in 
his chair, and announced his intention of 
going with me. 

** Going where ?” I asked. 

“To Port-of-Waves and then to New 
York,” he replied tranquilly. 

I was doubtful, and my lack of cordiality 
hurt his feelings. 

“Oh, of course, if you need the sea- 
voyage,” I began. 

““T don’t, I need you,” he said savagely ; 
‘**T need the stimulus of our daily quarrel. 
I never disagreed so pleasantly with any- 
body in my life; it agrees with me; I 
am a hundred per cent. better than I 
was last week.” 

I was inclined to resent this, but some- 
thing in the deep-lined face of the invalid 
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softened me. Besides, I had taken a hearty 
liking to the old pig. 

“1 don’t want any mawkish sentiment 
about it,” he said, observing me closely ; 
“‘ I won’t permit anybody to feel sorry for 
me—do you understand ?” 

‘1 ’ll trouble you to use a different tone 
in addressing me,” I replied hotly. ‘I'll 
feel sorry for you if I choose to!” And 
our usual quarrel proceeded, to his deep 
satisfaction. 

By six o’clock next evening I had 
Halyard’s luggage stowed away in the 
cat-boat, and the pretty nurse’s effects 
corded down. She and I placed the 
ozier-cage aboard, securing it firmly, and 
then, throwing tablecloths over the auks’ 
heads, we led those simple and dignified 
birds down the path and across the plank 
at the little wooden pier. ‘Together, we 
locked up the house, while Halyard 
stormed at us both and wheeled himself 
furiously up and down the beach below. 
At the last moment she forgot her thimble. 
But we found it ; I forget where. 

**Come on!” shouted Halyard, waving 
his shawls furiously. ‘What the devil 
are you about up there!” 

He received our explanation with a 
sniff, and we trundled him aboard without 
further ceremony. 

“Don’t run me across the plank like a 
steamer-trunk!” he shouted, as I shot him 
dexterously into the cockpit. 

But the wind was dying away, and I had 
no time to dispute with him then. 

The sun was setting above the pine-clad 
ridge as our skiff flapped and partly filled, 
and I cast off, and began a long tack, east 
by south, to avoid the spouting rocks on 
our starboard bow. 

The sea-birds rose in clouds as we 
swung across the shoal ; the black surf- 
ducks scuttered out to sea ; the gulls tossed 
their sun-tipped wings in the ocean, riding 
the rollers like bits of froth. 

Already we were sailing slowly out 
across that great hole in the ocean, five 
miles deep, the most profound sounding 
ever taken in the Atlantic. The presence 
of great heights or great depths, seen or 
unseen, always impresses the human 
mind—perhaps oppresses it. We were 
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very silent; the sunlight stain on cliff and 
beach deepened to crimson, then faded 
into a sombre purple bloom that lingered 
jong after the rose tint died out in the 
zenith. 

Our progress was siow; at times, 
although the sail filled with the rising 
land breeze, we 
scarcely seemed to 
move at all. 

‘“*Of course,” said 
the pretty nurse, “‘ we 
couldn’t be aground 
in the deepest hole 
in the Atlantic.” 

‘““Scarcely,” said 
Halyard sarcastically, 
“unless we’re 
grounded on a 
whale.” 

““What’s that soft 
thumping ?” I asked ; 
“have we run afoul 
of a barrel or log ?” 

It was almost too 
dark to see, but I 
ieaned over the rail 
and swept the water 
with my hand. 

Instantly some- 
thing smooth glided 
under it, like the 
back of a great fish, 
and I jerked my 
hand back to the 
tiller. At the same 
moment the whole 
surface of the water 
seemed to begin to 
purr, with a sound 
like the breaking of 





Halyard. “I won’t have anything pur- 
ring around me.” 

At that moment, to my amazement, | 
saw that the boat had stopped entirely, 
although the sail was full and the small 
pennant fluttered from the mast-head. 
Something, too, was tugging at the 


froth in a champagne- We led those simple and dignified birds down the path and across 
glass. the plank at the little wooden pier. 


“What’s the 
matter with you? ”, asked Halyard 
sharply. 

“A fish came up under my hand,” I 
said ; “‘a porpoise or something E 

With a low cry the pretty nurse clasped 
my arm in both her hands. 

“ Listen !” she whispered ; “it’s purring 
around the boat!” 

“What the devil's purring?” shouted 





rudder, twisting and jerking it until the 
tiller strained and creaked in my hand 
All at once it snapped; the tiller swung 
useless, and the boat whirled around, 
heeling in the stiffening wind, and drove 
shoreward. 

It was then that I, ducking to escape 
the boom, caught a glimpse of something 
ahead—something that a sudden wave 



















































































seemed to toss on deck and leave there, 
wet and flapping—a man with round, 
fixed, fishy eyes and soft, slaty skin. 

But the horror of the thing were the 
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motionless in the bows under the mast; 
his lidless eyes were phosphorescent, like 
eyes of living codfish. After a while I 
felt that either terror or disgust was 
going to strangle me 
where I sat, but it 
was only the arms 
of the pretty nurse 
clasped around me 
in a frenzy of terror. 

There was not a 
firearm aboard that 
we could get at. 
Halyard’s hand 
crept backward 
where a steel-shod 
boat-hook lay, and 
I also made a clutch 
at it. The next 
moment I had it 
in my hand and 
staggered forward, 
but the boat was 
already tumbling 
shoreward among 
the breakers, and 
the next I knew the 
Harbour- Master ran 
at me like a colossal 
rat, just as the boat 
rolled over and over 
through the surf, 
spilling freight and 
passengers among 
the seaweed-covered 
rocks. 

When I came to 
myself I was thrash- 
ing about’ knee- 





Frozen with amazement and repugnance, I stared at the creature. deep in a_ rocky 


two gills that swelled and relaxed spas- 
modically, emitting a rasping, purring 
sound—two gasping blood-red gills, all 
fluted and scolloped and distended. 

Frozen with amazement and repugnance, 
I stared at the creature; I felt the hair 
stirring on my head, and the icy sweat on 
my forehead. 

“It’s the Harbour-Master!” screamed 
Halyard. 

The Harbour- Master had gathered 
himself into a wet lump, squatting 





pool, blinded by the 
water and half suffocated, while under 
my feet, like a stranded porpoise, the 
Harbour-Master made the water boil in 
his efforts to upset me. But his limbs 
seemed soft and boneless; he had no 
nails, no teeth, and he bounced and 
thumped and flapped and splashed like a 
fish, while I rained blows on him with the 
boat-hook that sounded like blows on a 
football. And all the while his gills were 
blowing out, and frothing, and purring, 
and his lidless eyes looked into mine, until, 
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nauseated and trembling, I dragged my- 
self back to the beach, where already 
the pretty nurse alternately wrung her 
hands and her petticoats in ornamental 
despair. 

Beyond the cove, Halyard was bobbing 
up and down, afloat in his invalid’s chair, 
trying to steer shoreward. He was the 
maddest man I ever saw. 

‘‘Have you killed that rubber-headed 
thing yet?” he roared. 

“*T can’t kill it,” I shouted breathlessly ; 
“‘T might as well try to kill a football!” 

““Can’t you punch a hole in it?” he 
bawled. “If I can only get at him——” 

His words were drowned in a thunderous 
splashing, a roar of great broad flippers 
beating the sea, and I saw the gigantic 
forms of my two Great Auks blundering 
past in a shower of spray, driving headlong 
out into the ocean. 

““Oh, Lord!” I said, *‘I can't stand 
that!” and for the first time in my life I 


fainted peacefully—and appropriately—at 
the feet of the pretty nurse. 
% * % * 

It is within the range of possibility that 
this story may be doubted. It doesn’t 
matter; nothing can add to the despair of 
a man who has lost two Great Auks. 

As for Halyard, nothing affects him, 
except his involuntary sea-bath, and that 
did him so much good that he writes 
me from the south that he’s going on a 
walking tour through Switzerland, if Ill 
join him. I might have joined him if he 
had not married the pretty nurse. I 
wonder whether But, of course, this 
is no place for speculation. 

In regard to the Harbour-Master, you 
may believe it or not, as you choose. But 
if you hear of any Great Auks being found,’ 
kindly throw a tablecloth over their heads 
and notify the authorities at the new 
Zoological Gardens in Bronx Park, New 
York. The reward is ten thousand dollars. 








J saw my two Great Auks blundering past in a shower of spray. 
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HE idea of having the public-house 

of the village managed by the 
clergyman is not a new one, though it is 
only very recently it has received any 
important development. For many, many 
years it has been seen by the wiser advo- 
cates. of temperance that the real practical 
thing to aim at was not to try and close all 
the public-houses throughout the land—an 
utterly Utopian scheme, of which even the 
desirability is extremely questionable—but 
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THE FIRST INN OF THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


to get them under such control that, while 
the worst features of the drink traffic should 
be eliminated, the original idea of their 
being “ places of aidlanias for man and 
beast” should be preserved in its best 
sense. 

It is this which has aided the develop- 
ment of what may prove in the future to 
be a most important factor in regard to 
village public-houses—namely, their con- 
trol in some way or other by the clergy. 

The honour of being the pioneer in this 
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movement must be given, undoubtedly, 
to the Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, Rector of 
Hampton Lucy, in Warwickshire. Twenty 
years ago, when the license of the only 
public-house in that village was open toa 
new owner, owing to vacation of thetenancy, 
Mr. Mordaunt took it over. The village 
inn had, he says, seen much drunkenness 
up to that time, and his idea simply was 
that, in any case, under his control and 
guidance there would be some improve- 
ment, and that would 
be something! He 
tells me that he laid 
down two guiding 
principles at the 
start : (1) the beer to 
be sold must be pure ; 
(2) the person who 
sells the beer must 
have no interest in 
the profits. 

To these two prin- 
ciples he has rigidly 
adhered. When he 
first took possession, 
he obtained several 
temperance re- 
formers’ suggestions 
for carrying on the inn most effectively, 
and he acknowledges the help many of 
them gave him. One of his own outdoor 
servants, a married man, accepted the 
situation of manager, having a fixed annual 
stipend, and living rent-free, besides 
taking all profits on eatables sold, and on 
the stabling of horses. 


Mr. Mordaunt discontinued the sale of - 


spirits altogether. ‘‘ There was little need 
for such,” he says, ‘‘ and at first this part 
of my scheme proved very unpopular, and 
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I received much abuse for it. I was told 
that people would die if they could not 
get spirits in times of cold or sickness. 
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However, I may tell you—perhaps it hap- 
pened providentially— only one adult 
person out of five hundred in my parish 
died at all during the next sixteen months, 
so I heard little more of /hat grievance !” 

The Rector did not have the beer 
brewed upon the premises, but he was 
exceedingly particular that all supplied by 
certain firms should be absolutely unadul- 
terated in any way.: His opinion was 
expressed that to this is due the fact 
that, while all the patrons of the village 
“public” are now enthusiastic in its 
praises, the quantity consumed is less 
than formerly, as, says Mr. Mordaunt, 
“being pure, the beer is more satisfying, 
not like the usual vile stuff which only 
makes the drinker more thirsty!” 

The great outcome of this Hampton 
Lucy experiment has been the formation 
of a company, called “The People’s 
Refreshment House Association, Limited.” 
This company owes very much to its 
chairman, the present Bishop of Chester, 
for the success which has so far attended 
its efforts. Two of its most important 
Vice-Presidents, from the point of view of 
this article, are the Bishop of Rochester 
and his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan ; 
while it may be remarked that the Rector 


of Hampton Lucy is one of its executive 
council. 

The aims of this association, so vigor- 
ously set forth and propagated by the 
energetic Dr. Jayne and his colleagues, 
are— 

(1) To promote public-house reform, 
independently of legislation, by the manage- 
ment of them without private profits to the 
manager. 

(2) To offer help to landowners, indi- 
vidual or corporate, by leasing their public- 
houses at.a fixed rent, undertaking to 
manage them on the Association’s prin- 
ciples, stated below, wherever local con- 
ditions show a fair prospect of success. 

(3) To thus open and manage canteens 
and refreshment-bars where large bodies 
of men, such as navvies, colliers, etc., are 
employed on public works. 

The People’s Refreshment House Asso- 
ciation tries to accomplish these aims on 
well-thought-out and well-developed lines. 
Besides adopting the two leading ideas of 
the Rev. Osbert Mordaunt, it has another 
most excellent one—namely, that food 
and non-intoxicant drinks shall be exposed 
for sale on the counters, and supplied to 
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customers on an equal footing with 
intoxicants. 

“We make this a very strong point,” 
said Major Craufurd, one of the directors, 
to the writer. ‘Each of our houses has 
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hung up in it most conspicuously in 
several places this list of the ‘laws of 
Parliament’ respecting the liquor traffic. 
Hence we give the manager every support. 
We put these laws to the front, instead of 
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keeping them in the background as the 
ordinary publican does. 

“Then, as you see, another of our great 
points is in pushing forward the sale of 
non-intoxicants and food, and keeping the 
alcoholic liquors in the background. We 
keep the latter out of sight as much as 
possible, and give the consumer every 
facility for taking tea or coffee, or tem- 
perance drinks instead, by patting these 
prominently before him.” 

The Association has now, at the end 
of 1899, four public-houses under its 
entire control, but so well is it satisfied 
with its work and results that, shortly, 
it will acquire three others, making a 
total of seven. The first inn it took 
over was the Sparkford Inn, at Sparkford, 
in Somersetshire, which it opened under 
its management in 1897. The experi- 
ment, Major Craufurd informed me, had 
answered admirably, and has been much 
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appreciated by the respectable villagers and 
neighbours. The Rev. S. Bennett, formerly 
chaplain to the Bishop of Chester, and 
now Vicar of Portwood, is part proprietor 
of the Sparkford Inn, and has given the 
Association every help and advice. 

Two other inns, managed for nearly two 
years by the Company, are the Meynell- 
Ingram Arms, at Hoar. Cross, in Stafford- 
shire, and the Green Man, at Tunstall, in 
Suffolk. The owner of the former is the 
Hon. Mrs. Meynell-Ingram, and of the 
latter the Hon. W. Lowther. Both Major 
Craufurd and Captain Boehmer, the 
Secretary of the Association, speak highly 
of the assistance they have had from these 
respective owners in managing these 
village inns. 

One thing the People’s Refreshment 
House Association wish strongly to be 
understood. They are quite prepared to 
help any village clergyman or local land- 
owner who would like to try and carry out 
the principles of their scheme in any public- 
house under the control, or that could be 
got under the control, of such clergyman 
or landowner. ‘Their one idea is the 
‘‘reformation of the public-house and its 
present system of management,” for the 
absolute benefit, in every way, of the com- 
munity at large. 

Dr. Jayne says, in a letter to me, that 
no one can speak with more - intimate 
knowledge of the Association’s aims and 
ideas than can Major Craufurd, and I am 
much indebted to him and to: Captain 
Boehmer for their kind assistance and 
their valuable information respecting many 
** clerical publicans.” 

For, some five “years or so past the 
Rev. Frederic Willett, Vicar of Scaynes 
Hill, in Sussex, has managed the Anchor 
Inn in that village. Heis the local squire, 
as well as the clergyman, and soisexception- 
ally well-adapted for the experiment. He 
has, however—owing to private circum- 
stances—retired from active management 
of the Anchor Inn. It was, I learn from 
him, entirely owing to the drunkenness 
that had been rife that, when the lease 
fell in some years ago, he undertook 
the risky and then somewhat novel experi- 
ment of becoming the village ‘“‘ Boniface.” 
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A manager in whom he had the greatest 
confidence in every way was introduced, on 
similartermsto what the Rectorof Hampton 
Lucy advocates—namely, a fixed salary and 
rent-free. Mr. Willett and the manager 
resolved upon one or two novel features. 
I'hey had the Anchor thoroughly cleaned, 
renovated, and altered structurally; they 
introduced a special room to be called a 
‘*temperance - room,” where the village 
youths could read, and play such games as 
chess, draughts, etc.; and they resolved 
that the inn should not, in any case, be 
open on Sundays. 

Even more unique was the opening 
ceremony, which consisted of a prayer- 
meeting in the chief room of the Anchor. 

“There has been no small opposition 
to overcome, especially at first,” says 
Mr. Willett; ‘“‘ but the results have fully 
justified our wisdom in taking control of 
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interest in its management and its patrons. 
His visitors, too, show much curiosity in 
what they call “the Vicar’s inn,” and 
seldom miss going to see it. Some 
little time ago, however, the long series 
of agricultural ill-luck told severely upon 
the Vicar, and very reluctantly he himself 
had to give up the management of the 
Anchor, and to turn it over to the manager 
in charge, who thus practically became 
his tenant. But Mr. Willett has been 
thoroughly satisfied as to what can be 
done in such cases in reforming the village 
inns of our country, though it is probably 
the town public-houses that most need 
reformation. 

The Rev. T. P. Brocklehurst, M.A, of 
All Saints’, South Merstham, Surrey, has 
tried more than once to have a village 
inn, managed on co-operative principles by 
himself and the parish. But so far he has 
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the inn. Drunkenness in the village is 


now practically a thing of the past, though 
I can remember its being far otherwise.” — 

The Vicar himself and his family 
frequently visit the inn, and take a great 


not succeeded, though he is so energetic 
and active in all these up-to-date matters 
that he will, doubtless, do so yet. A short 
time ago Mr. Brocklehurst sent round a 
circular asking his parishioners to vote. 
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whether they would have a public-house or 
not, and if they would, how it should be 
managed. His circular sets forth that— 

(1) It would be a public-house carried 
on “‘ for public good.” 

(2) It would be free. 

(3) It would supply pure beer, under 
written guarantee. 

(4) The manager would of have any 
interest in the sales. 

(5) Not more than 4 per cent. would be 
paid to the shareholders. 

(6) All profits would go to some object 
of general public utility, such as a public 
hall, recreation-ground, etc. 

So far, the Vicar of South Merstham 
has not got his ideal village inn erected, 
as his proposal did not get enough sup- 
port. He informs me, however, that 
he has got all the plans of it drawn by a 
well-known architect, and that he is 
applying again for a license at the next 
Brewster Sessions. He says that he feels 
sure this kind of control proposed is the 
one really needed for all ‘‘ public-houses,” 
in order to promote temperance, as “ the 
teetotal tracts of extremists are enough,” 
says he, ‘to make a man a drunkard even 
against his will, if all over the country 
they are like the ones I have seen so 
much of here!” 


The Rev. T. P. Brocklehurst has done 
much for cyclists too. He it was who first 
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fitted up racks in his church-porch espe- 
cially for cycles, and made a particular 
feature of inviting cyclists to run down 
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from London to All Saints’, South Merst- 
ham, on Sundays. So his village and work 
are well known. 

In his opinion the greatest foe to be over- 
come in the drink traffic reformation is the 
“‘publican of the ‘tied-house.’”” This form 
of public-house is, he thinks, a veritable 
curse; and most people will agree with him, 
except those interested in ‘‘ tied-houses.” 

Among ‘clerical publicans,” too, we 
may include the 
names of Bishop 
Bourne, the R.C. 
prelate of Southwark, 
and Canon Keatinge, 
the well-known priest 
in that diocese. The 
Canon is the Presi- 
dent of St. George’s. 
R.C. Club, in West- 
minster Bridge Road, 
and one of the great 
objects of this club, 
as set forth at its 
inaugural meeting 
last year, was to 
provide a place 
where the working- 
man could get his 
glass of beer without 
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all the risks and temptations that sur- 
rounded his getting it at the ordinary 
public-house. It was at this meeting 
that the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Russell 
of Killowen), who opened the club, made 
such sensible remarks as drew forth the 
almost unanimous approval of the London 
Press on the following day. 

Another public-house which has been 
erected under the auspices of clergymen 


is at Grayshott, in Surrey. The inn belongs 
to the “Grayshott Refreshment Associa- 
tion, Limited,” which was formed to carry 
out this scheme on the lines of the Bishop 
of Chester’s Association. With this 
Grayshott “ public,” the Fox and Pelican, 
the Rev. J. M. Jeakes, of that place, has 
had very much to do, and is one of the chief 
members of the council, of which Sir F. 
Pollock, Bart., is chairman. Mr. Jeakes 
told me that they set about this work 
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when they found that, from a growing 
population, an inn would, ere long, 
certainly come, and he says— 

“Tt is an excellent opportunity, not 
often occurring, to try and get something 
better than the average public-house, at 
all events. Our first hope is that it will 
be an inn in the good old-fashioned sense 
of the word. But in this our aims and 
methods are identical with those of the 
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parent Association, over which the Bishop 
of Chester presides.” 

The Bishop of Winchester has taken 
very great interest in this Grayshott ex- 
periment, and has written a long letter in 
support of it. The Rural Dean, Canon 
Cooper, Rector of Bramshott, was one of 
the first to advocate the scheme, and*his 
sympathy and help have done much to 
enlist the interest of others. 

For some years past, I believe, the 
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had the oversight 
of the village 
public - house in 
his parish, of 
which his Royal 
Highness was the 
landlord. This 
inn was con- 
ducted almost 
entirely on the 
lines laid down 
by the People’s 
Refreshment 
House Associa- 
tion of to-day— 
long before that 
body existed— 
and it did much 


Rev. Canon F. J. Hervey, Vicar of Sand 
ringham, Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, 
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for the benefit of the Sandringham tenants, 
owing to its good management. But lately management of these inns,” said he, 
the Prince of Wales has been gradually ‘one thing is 
diminishing the number of public-houses 
on his estates, and this one in question 
has, I believe, now become developed a step onward 
rather into a club than a village inn. 


A CORNER IN ONE OF THE “‘ PEOPLE’S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSES.” 


“* However 
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Fromthe foregoing examples u: our best- 
known cases of ‘clerical publicans,” and 


the results which 
have followed 
such manage- 
ment, it would 
seem as if the 
new system has 
come to stay. 
Much, may, no 
doubt, as is 
always the case, 
be said ‘ for and 
against it”; but, 
at any rate, the 
words of a famous 
vicar whom I 
interviewed on 
the subject cannot 
be gainsaid— 

one may view clerical 


tertain—they cannot but 


be much the better for it, in any case; 
and surely every such improvement is 


towards the good of the 
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CHAPTER I. 
: ND to my nephew, James Frederick 
Carlton, I leave my house and 
the sum of ten thousand pounds.’” 

The old lawyer stopped, and they all 
glared at me, while I tried hard to look 
unconscious of my unexpected good- 
fortune. Mr. Simes peered at the will 
again, as if it were just possible that he 
had madé a mistake. But, as he had 
drawn it up himself, it was quite an 
unnecessary piece of legal precaution. 

‘***Ten thousand pounds,’” he continued, 
wiping his glasses, “‘ ‘together with the 
care of my soul, which lies within a small 
yellow box in the Chinese bureau.’” 

I regret to say that at this point the 
conduct of the assembly was not at all 
suited to the solemnity of the occasion. 
I only smiled inwardly; but my two 
cousins, boys from Marlborough, made no 
efforts to restrain their mirth; while my 
Aunt Jane, who had been left nothing, 
sniffed audibly and whispered to her 
neighbour, “‘ Poor soul! I was always 
afraid that it was so. Of course, we shall 
not say anything, but ,’ and the rustling 
of her black silk dress was more eloquent 
than anything she could have said. 
Mr. Simes alone preserved an unmoved 
demeanour, and frowned. 

‘** Tn the Chinese bureau,’ ” he repeated, 
looking sternly round, as though someone 
was going to deny the fact. ‘‘‘ The said 
ten thousand pounds to remain in trust for 
ten years {naming the trustees, of which 
Mr. Simes was one], and the interest 
thereon to be paid to him only so long as 
he shall preserve the said yellow box and 
its contents in safety, and in accordance 
with the conditions set forth in a document 
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attached to this will. If at any time he 
shall lose or destroy the box or its contents, 
or shall break any of the conditions afore- 
mentioned, the said sum ‘of ten thousand 
pounds is to pass with the residue of the 
estate. At the end of ten years the money 
is to become absolutely his.’ ” 

He laid down the will, and took 
another paper from the table. It contained 
the conditions. They were only three in 
number: that I was not to sleep out of 
the house more than twenty nights in any 
one year; that the box was to remain in 
the house, and remain unopened; that 
once a year, the anniversary of my uncle’s 
death, the trustees should satisfy themselves 
of its existence. 

There were various other legacies, of 
no interest to the reader. The residue was 
left to a Learned Society. 

At the conclusion of the reading there 
was an ominous silence. My uncle had been 
fairly well off, but not a man of great wealth, 
and ten thousand pounds represented 
more than half the estate. They all felt 
that this was not as it should be. Aunt 
Jane rose stiffly, and said she must go, and 
that the lawyer would hear from her later 
on. The others followed, and each said 
something to Mr. Simes, the general drift 
of which was that he would also hear from 
them later on. The two boys went out 
whispering something about a Jack-in- 
the-box, and I heard their laughter in the 
passage. 

At last I and Mr. Simes were left alone. 
I gave a sigh of relief, and no longer tried 
to appear melancholy. Indeed, there was 
no reason for my doing so. I had never 
set eyes on my uncle in my life, and could 
feel no real sorrow at his death. The old 
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lawyer saw my look of pleasure, and 
stopped turning over a pile of papers 
which he was examining. - 

‘They will not be able to upset the 
will,” he said quietly; ‘‘ your uncle was 
perfectly sane.” 

“It sounds a bit odd, though, doesn’t 
it?” I said with a laugh. 

“Only an idea of his. You cannot 
upset a will because a man has a single 
strange idea. Besides, he was a clever 
man—a noted scientist and philosopher. 
We are none of us in a position to laugh 
at him.” 

I was silent for a few moments, and 
then I asked to see the box. 

‘*T will show it you,” the lawyer replied, 
cramming all the papers into a shabby 
black bag. ‘The bureau is upstairs in 
the room where your uncle died.” 

He led the way, and, entering the room 
first, drew up the blinds, which were still 
down. The funeral had only taken place 
that day. As I followed him, my lightness 
of heart died away, for there is always 
something indescribably solemn about a 
room from which the dead have just 
been taken. 

The bureau stood in one corner. It 
was covered with hideous carved heads, 
and profusely decorated with Chinese 
lacquer-work. The old lawyer took out a 
little brass key with an ivory tab hanging 
from it, and unlocked the top left-hand 
drawer. Then he groped about at the 
back of the drawer, which seemed to be 
filled with odds-and-ends, and, taking out 
the box, handed it to me. It was about 
eight inches square and six inches deep, 
and was painted a bright yellow. 

I looked at it curiously. It was not 
particularly heavy, and made apparently of 
wood. The hinges and lock were of thick 
brass, engraved with what I took to be 
Chinese characters. I tapped it with one 
finger; it did not sound hollow, and I 
gathered that it was filled with something. 
Then I put it to my ear, and shook it; 
there was, I thought, a faint rustle inside, 
but there was no clue to what it contained, 
and I handed it back to the lawyer. He 
had not said a word while I was examining 
it, and when I gave it back he silently 


replaced it, and, locking the drawer, 
handed me the key. I put it in my 
waistcoat pocket. 

‘‘Well,” Mr. Simes said, ‘that is all. 
If you can keep that box for ten years, the 
money becomes yours absolutely.” 

“Tt will not be difficult,” I replied 
with a smile, ‘‘ provided no one steals it.” 

“And your house is not destroyed by 
fire,” he added, as we left the room. “If 
I were you, I should get a fireproof safe ; 
you will have nothing to fear then.” 

**T will do so at once.” 

“I suppose you will sleep here 
to-night?” he said, as we reached the 
dining-room, “or, at latest, to-morrow 
night. You must remember that your 
nights of absence are limited in number.” 

“‘T have to arrange my affairs. I wilh 
come down to-morrow.” 

He took up his hat and umbrella, and 
held out his hand. ‘I must go, Mr. Carl. 
ton—4.45 the train. I suppose you will 
come up later. Good afternoon. You 
have my address? Oh yes; thank you— 
my gloves. Well, good-day.” 

The door clanged behind him, and I 
was left alone. I rang the bell for the 
housekeeper. She was an old woman, and 
had, I knew, been with my uncle for a very 
long time. 

“IT am going to live here in future, 
Mrs.—Mrs C 

** Jones, Sir,” she said, with-a curtsey. 

“If you would stay on I should be very 
glad. If you can’t manage it, perhaps you 
could recommend me a_ responsible 
person.” 

“‘T should like to stay, Sir,” she said. 
“The old house is like a home to me—I 
have lived in it for thirty years.” 

“Very well. I shall have to return to 
town to-night; but please get my bed-room 
ready for to-morrow.” 

‘“«The—the master’s room, Sir ?” 

‘‘No, the one opposite. Expect me to 
dinner at seven to-morrow.” 

I returned to town, gave up my 
business, and came back the next day, 
with the prospect of residing at Belchester 
for ten years all but two hundred days. It 
seemed to bea sleepy, old-fashioned place, 
and 1 began to think at dinner that those 
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twenty days a year would be very welcome 
indeed. Afterwards, when I lit my pipe 
and thought things over, I was not quite 
sure if the legacy was such a godsend, 
after all. ‘Ten thousand pounds was 2 lot 
of money—at least, it seemed 2 fot to < 
man who had been - bank-clerk of 2 
hundred-and-twenty = year. But there 
was no doubt that Belchester was a 
wretched hole after London. !t had rained 
while I was coming up from the station, 
and the dull little streets were peculiarly 
damp and dismal. It looked, too, like the 
sort of place where it always rained. And 
supposing, after all my sacrifices and care, 
I lost the box. Supposing I lost it in the 
ninth or even in the tenth year. It would 
not be pleasant to lose everything just 
at the end of my time, with ten years 
wasted. 

I resolved two things that nighit before 
I went to bed; onc, to yet some occupa- 
tion in the town, both for the sake of 
something tc do and as a provision for the 
future, in case of accidents ; and the other 
to purchase thc strongest steel safe that 
could be made. 

The latter of these resolves was easily 
accomplished, and the thing came down 
in a few days—a great six-foot cube of 
steel with sides nearly a foot in thickness. 
As it was borne through the streets on a 
trolley drawn by six horses, it was the 
wonder and admiration of the whole town, 
and for two days most of the population 
whiled away their spare time outside my 
house. I could not help smiling as | 
watched the place being wrecked to 
accommodate this huge lump of metal. 
The wall had to be broken down, and the 
floor strengthened with iron girders. It 
seemed such a gigantic undertaking for 
the safety of a little yellow box. 

The former was not go easily obtained. 
Belchester was one of those places where 
men spun but little, and toiled not at all. 
However, in a month’s time, when the 
“‘best families”—this is a Belchester 
phrase—had called, and I had made a few 
acquaintances, I managed to obtain a post 
in the Bank I dealt with. People snig- 
gered a little at what they were pleased to 
call my “eccentricity,” but I professed a 





mania for work, and settled down to the 
joint position of bank-clerk and owner of 
Helicon House, as my uncle had chosen 
to christen the old, rambling mansion he 
had lived and died in. 

I took the yellow box out of the 
bureau and placed it in the safe, where it 
looked ridiculously small and unimportant. 
I amused myself for a little while with 
examining the complicated machinery of 
the locks, and wondered if anything but 
the crack of doom could burst it open. 
Then, I am ashamed to say, I felt a little 
curiosity, and, picking the box up again, | 
looked at it hard, as if it were possible by 
so doing to see inside it. I shook it, and 
again heard a faint rustle. I laughed at 
my childishness, and, remembering how 
Fatima’s curiosity met with its reward, I 
put it back in the safe. It may have been 
fancy, but as I was closing the great door, 
I thought I still heard the rustling. I 
paused a moment, and, stooping down, . 
listened carefully. There was _ perfect 
silence: I rose up, and, clanging the 
door to with all my strength, shot the 
triple bolts one after the other with three 
separate keys. One of these I kept, and 
one I sent to each of the trustees. 

The first year passed placidly enough. 
I was terribly dull, but I made each of 
my twenty days into a wild orgy, the 
effects of which lasted for quite a week 
afterwards. So I really got a week’s 
dissipation at the expense of one night’s 
absence. 

As for the safe, it stood facing me as 
I lay in bed, and looked like a small steel 
cottage. No local burglar had been fool 
enough to try his hand on it, though all 
the neighbourhood knew of its existence, 
and hazarded wild guesses at the value of 
its contents. When the day came for 
opening it, the box would be found to be 
still there, unless it had been spirited 
away. I began to idly wonder if any 
supernatural agencies had been at work, 
and when the day actually arrived I felt 
more curiosity than I should have cared to 
acknowledge. I had a sort of idea that we 
should find the safe empty. My uncle, if 
all accounts were true, was a strange man, 
and had spent many years of his life among 
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strange people. Only a few months before 
his death he had returned froma scientific 
expedition into the wildest regions of 
Northern China, and I imagined that a 
man might learn 
almost anything in 
that part of the world. 
He was besides a 
great scientist, and 
might have dis- 
covered natural 
means for working 
effects that to other 
men would appear 
supernatural. 
Perhaps the box was 
only an illusion, a 
tangible illusion ; for 
why should it not be 


sense of touch as well 
as the sense of sight ? 
Perhaps it was made 
of some material that 
would vanish into 
thin air after a certain 
lapse of time and 
leave no trace of its 
existence. One could 
never tell. There 
was something 
peculiar about it, of 
that I was certain, or 
why should a sum 
of money be left to 
preserve it in safety ? 
Anyone could keep 
an ordinary yellow 
box; it would be a 





senseless condition to 
attach to a_ will. 
Therefore, with some 
show of reason, I 
argued that it was 
not an ordinary 
yellow box. 

The two trustees arrived: Mr. Simes 
and a younger man, Mr. Willing, a 
member of a banking firm, I believe. 
They had lunch, and we all three went 
up to my bed-room. The banker laughed 
when he saw the safe, but Mr. Simes 
nodded approvingly. 


“Can’t be too careful in a matter like 
this,” he said, and, drawing out his key, he 
shot back one section of the bolts. Then 
the other trustee did the same, and my 





L looked at it curiously, 


turn came. I must confess I put my key 
in the lock with rather trembling fingers. 
The last section of the bolts gave a click, 
and the door swung automatically open. 
The box was still there. 

I took it out, and they each looked at 
it in‘turn. Mr. Simes identified it as 
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being the same box, and handed it back 
to me. 

“The box is all right,” I said with a 
laugh. “Of course, we assume the 
contents.” I started. The box was lying 
quite still in my hands, but I could have 
sworn I heard something rustle inside it 
as I spoke. I put it to my ear, and 
shook it. 

‘“* Papers,” I said, though I felt quite 
sure that papers would not rustle if held 
perfectly still. 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Simes replied. I put 
the thing back in the safe, for I felt a 
growing repugnance to it, and was glad 
to get it out of my hands. I closed 
the door, and we all three locked it and 
pocketed our keys. 

The second year I was more uneasy 
than I had been in the first. The charge 
of the box began to prey upon my mind, 
and I was in constant dread lest it should 
be stolen. I got the idea into my head 
that those who would profit by its dis- 
appearance would take some steps to 
remove it. Perhaps they would employ 
trickery of some sort; perhaps they would 
even resort to personal violence. The 
safe was strong enough, but there were a 
good many ingenious devices nowadays in 
the hands of dishonest men. I began to 
employ a man-servant, and he slept in 
the adjoining room. Then I bought a 
revolver, and kept it loaded by my bedside, 
a practice which I discontinued after firing 
it off in my sleep one night and breaking 
the looking-glass. But I placed it in a 
drawer where it would be easily available. 
I also had fresh bolts and locks put on my 
own door, and a patent fastener screwed 
on to every window. 

But I was more afraid of other schemes 
than robbery for depriving me of the 
money. Perhaps, when { went up to town, 
I should be forcibly detained and made to 
break one of the conditions of the will— 
namely, that I was not to sleep more than 
twenty nights in the year away from 
Belchester; and this thought so grew 


"upon me that every day I spent away from 


Helicon House became a perfect misery 
to me. I fancied I was being followed 
everywhere, and avoided all the side 
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streets. 1 eyed strangers in the train 
suspiciously, and if left alone with a man 
in a compartment, got out of the carriage 
as soon as possible. I rarely went about 
unaccompanied by a friend, however short 
a distance I had to walk. The conse- 
quence was, I only took fourteen days of 
absence that year. The other six I kept 
in case of an emergency. ‘The emergency 
never came, and they were wasted. 

However, nothing happened in that 
year, and on the second anniversary of my 
uncle’s death, when we opened the safe, 
the box was still there, and there was still 
something inside that rustled. 

During the third year I gave but little 
thought to designs upon the safe or plots 
against my liberty. This was not because 
I had no longer any reason for fearing 
them, but because a new and greater terror 
began to creep into my mind. 

It came to me one night as I lay awake 
watching the huge safe in the corner, 
where it loomed like a great black shadow 
in the faint glow of the night-light | always 
burned in the room. 

Supposing the soul were really there, | 
thought to myself. Supposing that by 
some means it were actually caged in that 
narrow yellow cell. There was something 
in the box that moved, for I had heard it ; 
and as I recalled the faint rustle, I started 
up in my bed and leaned forward, listening 
attentively. There it was again, a faint, 
almost imperceptible sound coming from 
the corner. Then it seemed to cross the 
room with a sort of scratching noise, like 
tiny legs would make on a rough carpet. 
Now and then it stopped, and then went 
on again, sometimes slowly, sometimes 
quickly, brushing and rustling round the 
room. There was no possibility of locating 
the sound, and I stared in vain, with parted 
lips and wide-open eyes, to discover any- 
thing in the dim light. 

I jumped out of bed, and, lighting a 
candle, went over to the safe. There 
was nothing to be seen. I looked carefully 
all over the floor, but found no trace of 
any insect or animal whatever. The noise 
had ceased. I clapped my hands sharply, 
to startle the thing, but still there was 
silence, and, blowing out the candle, I 
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got back into bed, trembling violently. I 
did not sleep any more that night, for 
every few minutes I heard the same noise, 
and, lighting the candle, looked again and 
again, and still found nothing. 

As the days went on, this new idea 
began to grow in strength and clearness. 
The noise continued, and I became quite 
certain that not only was my uncle’s soul 
in the place where he had bequeathed it, 
but that, night after night, it moved about 
the room. I never saw anything, but that 
faint, scratching sound went on for hours, 
and my nerves became so overwrought 
with listening for it that any sound 
whatever was a terror to me. 

I tried sleeping in another room, and 
for a few nights I got some rest. Then it 
began again, outside, on the landing. I 
opened the door and listened. It stopped. 
Then, as I stood there, candle in hand, it 
seemed to come faintly from my old room. 
I got back into bed, and left the candle 
burning on the chest of drawers. In about 
a quarter of an hour the noise returned, 
and this time it was close to me, under the 
bed. I again got up and looked every- 
where, but saw nothing. 

I realised that little was to be gained 
by changing rooms, and returned to 
the one with the safe in it. There, at 
any rate, 1 could keep guard over the box 
and protect it from physical dangers. 

As the year drew to a close, I suffered 
acutely from mental terror and loss of 
sleep. I think I should have gone mad if 
it had not been for the few nights I was 
allowed to pass away from Helicon House. 
I missed none of them that year. 

And yet I felt through it all that I was 
really only the victim of my own imagina- 
tion, and found it easy enough in the 
daytime to laugh at my own fears. When 
I reasoned quietly with myself, 1 came to 
the sound conclusion that 1 was a nervous 
idiot. My ideas, I argued, were, of course, 
utter rubbish. My uncle had got a bit 
crazed in his scientific researches, and had 
put a clause in his will which every sensible 
person treated as a joke, and to take it 


seriously was to prove oneself madder than - 


the man who made it. I would go toa 
doctor and get a tonic. I would dismiss 
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the whole thing from my mind, and go on 
living my life just as if there were no little 
yellow box in existence. I was taking too 
much care of it, that’s what it was. One 
cannot be always thinking of a thing 
without conjuring up all sorts of wild ideas 
about it. : 

So I reasoned in the sunny daytime, 
when everything seemed bright and 
cheerful. But when the night came on, 
all my resolutions and arguments grew 
shadowy and incomplete. I still trembled 
and lay awake; as for the tonic, it did 
nothing but sharpen my powers of 
hearing—I still heard noises, and looked 
for explanations of them, and found none. 
I still felt that there was all around me an 
atmosphere of darkness and terror that 
nothing could dissipate. 

At last the third anniversary of my 
uncle’s death came round. I must confess 
that when the trustees arrived there was a 
secret hope lurking within me that we 
might open the safe and find the wretched 
thing gone. But when the door swung 
back, it was still there. I walked a few 
steps away while they were handling it, 
for I wished to see as little of it as possible. 
I did not shake it this time to see if any- 
thing moved inside, but stood at the 
window, whistling softly, to drown any 
sound that might come from it. They 
replaced it, and we locked the safe again. 

“Not very well?” said Mr. Simes, 
looking at me keenly. 

“No,” I replied sharply; ‘“‘1 want a 
change. I can’t get a thorough holiday 
anywhere under the present conditions.” 

“Only seven years more,” he said. 

“Ts that all ?” I queried sarcastically. 

I had resolved to go away that very 
evening, and take one of my nights of 
absence, for I had got the idea into my 
head that the third anniversary of my 
uncle’s death might be attended with some 
unusual manifestation of his presence, and 
that, if I stayed in the house, it would not 
be altogether pleasant for a man in my 
present state of nervousness. So I went 
up to town with the trustees. 

However, I left instructions with the 
man-servant to sleep in my room and see 
that no one tampered with the safe. I had 
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no fear that anything would frighten him, 
for he was a rustic of particularly stolid 
demeanour, and slept like a top. 

We spent a most delightful evening. 
We all three dined together, then Mr. Simes 
left us, and we went to a music-hall, and 
finished up with a Covent Garden Ball. I 
did not think it worth while going to bed, 
as I had to be at the bank early; so | left 
town at 5.30 in the morning, and reached 
Belchester about 6.15. 

It was still dark as I walked up from the 
station, but a bar of faint grey light on 
the horizon showed the coming dawn. 
Not wishing to disturb James or the 
housekeeper, I let myself in with my 
latch-key, and closed the door quietly 
behind me. As I did so, something 
brushed against my legs and scuttled up 
the stairs in the grey dawn. My heart 
gave a jump, and I stepped back close 
against the wall. Then I laughed, for I 
remembered that Mrs. Jones always let her 
cat sleep in the kitchen. The door had 
evidently been opened, and it was roaming 
about the house. 

. I made my way to the dining-room to 
get a drink, for I was beginning to feel 
the effects of my dissipation. As I 
entered it, an indistinct figure seemed to 


cross the room to meet me. I passed my 


hands across my eyes, and, standing still, 


looked again. Yes, there was certainly. 


someone there. It was motionless, and I 
felt the sweat pouring from all over my 
body. I seized a chair to strike it 
with, and, to my surprise, the creature did 
the same. Then it all broke upon me, 
and I cursed my cowardice. There was a 
looking-glass opposite me, and it was only 
my own reflection, after all. 

“‘Confound this dawn,” I muttered, 
“with its cold, ghostly light! One can 
see everything, and yet nothing as it 
really is.” 

I went over to the spirit-stand on the 
sideboard, and then remembered that the 
key was in my bed-room. I was too thirsty 
to respect James’s slumbers any more, 
and went upstairs to get it. The boards 
seemed to creak a good deal more than 
usual, and the whole place appeared to be 


full of blurred shadows. They were only. 
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hat-racks and other pieces of furniture, 
but they looked strange enough to be 
anything. 

I turned the handle of the door of my 
room, but found it locked. I was not 
surprised, as I always fastened it myself 
when I slept there. I knocked; there 
was no answer. I knocked again, more 
loudly. There was still no answer. I 
heard a door open overhead, and a voice 
cry out, “‘Is that you, Sir?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Jones,” I replied; ‘‘ James 
has locked himself in, and I can’t 
wake him. I want the key of the spirit- 
stand.” 

She came down, half-dressed, and we 
both hammered. 

‘He sleeps very sound, Sir,” she said, 
beating the panels vigorously. 

“* He always did,” I replied with a laugh ; 
but at the same time I shuddered, for a 
sudden fear had gripped my heart. I 
stepped back, and threw my whole weight 
against the door. The lock was one of 
the new ones I had placed in the house, 
but the woodwork was old, and I heard it 
break away from the screws. I put my 
shoulder to it again, and it gave way. I 
went in, and Mrs. Jones stood on the 
threshold. 

“James!” I shouted, going close up to 
the bed. Then I stamped on the floor 
and repeated his name. Somehow, I did 
not like to shake him. He did not move, 
but I could see him lying there. I went 
to the window and drew up the blinds. 

It was getting much lighter now, and, as 
I crossed back to the bed, I could see his 
face quite plainly. His eyes were wide 
open, staring at something which was not 
there, and his hands were clutching the 
counterpane, which was drawn up quite 
eight inches towards his chin. He wasdead. 





CHAPTER II. 


The doctor said at the inquest that the 
man had died of heart-disease, and 
evidence was given to show that he had 
been suffering from the complaint for a 
very long time. The incident caused but 
little sensation in Belchester. It was 
talked of for a few days, and then the 
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matter was thought no more about except 
by his relations and myself. 

But I'am almost ashamed to admit the 
extent to which my own thoughts and 
feelings were affected. For two weeks 
afterwards I lay 
absolutely prostrate 
with weakness and 
terror. I kept to my 
bed in a room as 
far away as possible 
from that in which 
my servant had died, 
and could not bear 
to be left alone even 
for five minutes. At 
this period I can 
never be sufficiently 
grateful to a friend 
of mine, who left 
his work in town to 
be with me day and 
night until I became 
stronger and more 
composed. He 
does not know to 
this day that I owe 
my life to him. For 
I am quite positive 
that a single night 
of solitude at that 
time would have 
resulted in my 
death; perhaps I, 
too, should have 
been found with 
open, staring eyes, 
and fingers twisted 
rigidly in the 
counterpane. For 
every shadow and 
every noise con- 
veyed some terrible 
meaning to me, and 
I would start and 
get out in the middle 
of the night, and almost whimper, until 
dear old Frank got up and held my hand, 
and then gave me some medicine that 
sent me off to sleep again. 

Nothing on earth could persuade me 
that James Thomson’s death was due to 
purely natural causes. I was sure that he 
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had seen something—something I should 
have seen if I had not chanced to be in 
town that night—and that he had died from 
the effects of terror on a weak heart. 
While I was drinking and dancing, and 





His eyes were wide open, staring at something which was not there. 


forgetting all about Helicon House, he 
was lying there facing the unknown and 
powerless with terror. When he was 
found, his eyes were fixed in the direction 
of the safe. The drawer by the side of 
the bed where I kept the revolver was not 
quite closed, as if someone had tried to 
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open it and get the weapon, and then his 
strength had failed him and he had sunk 
back to die. Over and over again I tried 
to remember if I had left it like that. It 
would have been a comfort to think that I 
had; but I could not honestly remember 
anything about it, and my mind refused to 
accept anything but the most absolute 
certainty. Hour after hour, as I lay in 
bed, I tried to conjure up what had 
happened, and when I was well enough 
we both went into the room and examined 
it carefully, as detectives examine the 
scene of a murder. Everything was just 
as usual. We paid particular attention to 
the safe ; there were no marks or scratches 
on it, and no sign of it having been 
tampered with in any way. We discovered 
nothing, and if the secret of the little 
yellow box had been divulged, it had 
died with the man, and I was still left 
to guard it—for seven years. In two 
months I had sufficiently recovered my 
health and strength to return to my 
old room. But I engaged another 


man-servant, whose sole duty was to 
sleep during the day, and watch all night 


in the next room to mine. He had 
instructions to keep a lamp burning 
through all the hours of darkness, and to 
leave his door open. I kept the door of 
my own room ajar, and, in the feeling of 
security which this arrangement gave me, 
I had some good nights of rest. I certainly 
woke every night, but whenever I did so, 
I could catch the reflection of his light in 
the landing through the chink in my door, 
and could hear him moving softly about 
and turning over the leaves of a book or a 
newspaper. Then I turned over and went 
to sleep again with an easy mind. I also 
still kept a night-light burning on the 
washing-stand in a saucer of water. 

In this way everything went on quietly 
until one night in May, the 15th, I think 
it was. I woke up, as usual, in the 
middle of the night, and, looking at the 
clock, which I always placed just behind 
the night-light, I saw that it was half-past 
two. Then I heard a slight cough in the 
other room, and the clink of a plate; the 
man was having his dinner—he had to 
take it in the middle of the night, which, 
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for aii practical purposes, was the middle 
of his day. I turned over, and tried to go 
to sleep again; but after a few minutes I 
felt so wide-awake and restless that I lay 
on my back, and began to count. I fancy 
this ancient remedy for sleeplessness is of 
more mathematical than physical value ;. 
but I counted up to five thousand, by a 
peculiarly long and tedious process, which 
entailed the repetition of the thousands. 
and hundreds for each separate number. 
At the end, I was still wide-awake, and 
seemed likely to remain so. I thought it 
odd, for I had slept very well the last few 
weeks. Certainly, I invariably woke up, 
the result of my old habit of sleeplessness. 
and terror, but I never stayed awake for 
more than a quarter of a hour. 

I did not feel inclined to do any more 
mental arithmetic, and, my eyes wandering 
to the safe, I began to amuse myself by 
counting. the rivet-heads round the edge. 
They were about an inch square, and 
were, I suppose, to bolt the two steel 
plates together, back and front, the inter- 
vening space being filled up with cement. 
They were painted a rather deeper grey 
than the rest of the surface, and it was. 
easy enough to see them, but not so easy 
to count them, as anyone knows who has. 
tried to count a number of things placed 
in a continuous line; one keeps on losing 
one’s position on the line, and having to- 
start again. 

However, I counted them three times, 
and made the number to be forty-two- 
each time. Having attained this satis- 
factory result, I turned over on my left 
side, and had another attempt at sleep. 
I shut my eyes, but found my ears were: 
beginning once more to pay too much 
attention to details. I could hear the 
rustling of a newspaper in the next room, 
and could almost tell when the man had 
reached the end of a line by the faint 
movement of his fingers. I could imagine 
exactly the position in which he was. 
sitting, and could tell if he shifted that 
position by a quarter of an inch. Then I 
heard a soft thud, as if a lump of butter 
had been dropped on the floor, and I 
started up, for I was positive the noise 
had come from some part of my own room. 
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I got out of bed and looked carefully 
round, but saw nothing. 

“Pooh!” I said to myself. “It’s only 
the old nervousness coming on again.” 
Yet, in my heart of 
hearts, I knew that, 
if it were so, a 
worse thing than 
any material or 
spiritual enemy had 
come back to me. 

I laughed un- 
easily, and, getting 
into bed, began to 
count the rivets 
again, simply for 
something to think 
about. I made 
them forty-three 
this time, which 
irritated me. It is 
astonishing what 
trifles will irritate a 
man who is lying 
awake. I counted 
them again, almost 
savagely. There 
were still forty- 
three; again, and 
yet again, with the 
same result. “I 
was wrong before,” 
I said to myself; 
“there are forty- 
three.” But I 
counted them six 
more times, to make 
sure, and then, just 
as I was turning my 
eyes away, I stopped 
and uttered an ex- 
clamation. One of 
the rivets had 
moved about four 
inches nearer the 
centre of the plate. 
I rubbed my eyes, 
and looked again. 
moved, and, what was more, was still 
moving. Moreover, its shape was larger 
and mere indistinct about the edge. 

I jumped out of bed, and, lighting a 
candle, went up to the safe. As I 


Yes, it certainly had 
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approached, the dark-grey spot ran along 
a few inches, and stopped. It was an 
enormous spider, with a body quite covered 
with a mouse-coloured fur, and eyes 


i jumped out of bed, and, lighting a candl:, went up to the safe. 


glittering like jewels. Its legs must have 
been about three inches long, but when I 
came near with the light it drew them 
up under its body, and was perfectly 
motionless. Then I recalled the thud I 
had heard, and shuddered. Supposing I 
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had stepped on the thing when I had got 
out of bed. I have all the human dislike 
of fat-bodied things that squash, and could 
never kill even a fair-sized moth. As for 
killing the spider with a boot, which, I 
suppose, would have been the right thing 
to have done, I would rather have faced a 
lion with the same weapon. I called the 
servant. 

** Kill this thing for me, Evans,” I said ; 
‘‘and mind it doesn’t bite you; some of 
them are poisonous.” Before he could 
reply, the spider took the matter into its 
own hands, and swiftly disappeared round 
the corner of the safe. 

We could not find it anywhere, and as I 
refused to sleep in the room whilst it was 
still about, I dressed, shaking every article 
of clothing thoroughly, lest it should have 
concealed itself in them, and spent the 
rest of the night smoking in Evans’s room. 

The next morning, we both made a 
thorough search of the whole house, but 
beyond finding a few thick silky threads 
spun across a corner in the room where 
my uncle had died, we discovered no trace 
of the insect whatever. It had vanished 
as mysteriously as it had appeared. I 
could not imagine where it could have 
come from; it must have escaped from 
some collection and hidden itself in the 
house. Those sort of things can. lie 
concealed in almost any crack or crevice, 
attracting no more notice than a lump of 
accumulated dust. And it had probably 
returned to its hiding-place. In that case, 
I should see it again, and I did not 
altogether relish the prospect. 

‘* Perhaps her crept into the iron chest,” 
said Evans, after our useless search. 
“T’d never seen her afore, and I’ll 
scrunch her if I see her again.” It did 
not strike him that there was any danger 
in having the creature about the house. 
Spiders were to him only things to be 
“‘scrunched.” The possibility of their 
being at all venomous was, of course, 
unknown to him. 

I was not so easy in my own mind. The 
mere thought of that loathsome, hairy 
lump crawling about the house was enough 
to keep anyone awake at night. The fact 
of its being possibly poisonous was a 
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secondary consideration. The light, 
creepy touch of those long, thin legs was 
quite a sufficient horror for me to look 
forward to. I examined the room care- 
fully and minutely every night just before 
I went to bed. Then I closed the door. 
It was a choice of evils; but I preferred 
to face solitude rather than give the spider 
a chance of creeping into the room. 

After a few days, my old nervous state 
gradually returned upon me. This time it 
was a fear of something material. But it 
kept me awake, just the same, and once 
more I began to wish Helicon House and 
all its contents at the bottom of the sea. 
Every little noise in the night startled me, 
and I thought I heard the insect creeping 
about, and waited for the soft thud of a 
small body dropping to the floor. I lay 
well in the centre of the bed, and looked 
fixedly at the white counterpane, expecting 
to see a dark patch come slowly over the 
edge of the bed and crawl towards me. I 
almost forgot about the yellow box, until 
one day I was reminded of its existence, 
and, putting two and two together, arrived 
at the last and worst terror of all. 

It was in this way: I particularly 
wished to discover if the spider was of 
any known species, and if its bite was at 
all venomous or not. So, one day when I 
was up in town, I spent several hours at 
the British Museum, examining works on 
Natural History. After a long search, I 
came upon a coloured plate which closely 
resembled the creature I had seen. The 
letterpress confirmed the likeness. I read 
it eagerly. After a technical description 
containing a good deal of imaginary Latin, 
it said: “These spiders are natives of 
Northern China, and amongst certain 
tribes are held in great reverence, even if 
they are not actually worshipped. It is 
believed by these people that their bodies 
are tenanted by the souls of the departed.” 

I laid the book down and stared slowly 
round the reading-room. I can remember 
to this day the exact position of everyone 
who was there, and can recall their clothes 
and features as well as if I had photo- 
graphed them. Separate thoughts came 
rushing into my brain, and whirling round 
and round it, until they settled down into 
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a consecutive order. The rustling in the 
yellow box—a rustling that did not cease 
when I stopped shaking it—the sounds I 
had heard in the night all last year! That 
extract from the book, “The souls of 
the departed”! My uncle’s sojourn in 
Northern China! The sudden appearance 
of the loathsome creature on the safe! 
Its sudden disappearance ; our inability to 
discover any trace 
of it. Even rustic 
Evans’s apparently 
senseless words, 
‘Perhaps her crept 
into the iron chest”; 
and, more vividly 
than all, the memory 
of Thomson’s face. 

This, then, was 
the thing he had 
seen on that night. 
Perhaps the truth 
had been made 
known to him in 
some way as, half- 
insect, half-human, 
it came crawling 
slowly and steadily 
up the counterpane 
towards his terror- 
stricken face. He 
had watched the 
dark, soft body, with 
its fringe of hairy 
legs and its glitter- 
ing eyes, come 
closer and closer ; 
he had reached for 
the revolver, and 
then, powerless with 
terror, he had sunk 
back to die. 

I returned the book, and, faint and 
giddy, reeled into the street and called a 
hansom. As I drove along, the cool air 
swished in my face, and I felt better; 
but, before I reached the place where I 
intended to dine, I had made up my 
mind—I would never sleep at Helicon 
House again. 

After dinner I wired to the Bank at 
Belchester that I should not be able to 
return for two or three days. I thought a 


1 reeled into the street. 
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good deal during those days, weighing 
everything in my mind—my income, my 
future prospects, the possibilities of my 
living down terror and sticking to my post 
for more than six years. I was still 


hesitating, for one does not throw away 
ten thousand pounds without proper con- 
sideration, when a letter came from the 
Bank which helped me to a decision— 


DEAR S1R,—We are 
sorry to hear of your 
illness. [I had said I 
was ill to account for 
my absence.] By all 
means stay away till you 
are fit for work. We 
may mention we have 
received a communica- 
tion from the Directors 
asking us if we can 
recommend a suitable 
person to take charge 
of a new branch of our 
Bank at Pickford. We 
should like to see you 
before returning an 
answer. 


TL laughed. They 
had thought to pay 
me the empty com- 
pliment of an offer 
that they knew I 
could not accept. I 
promptly returned 

to Belchester, 
and accepted it. 
Then I wrote 
to the trustees, 
and announced 
my intention of 
leaving the 
house. They 
both came 
down, and ex- 
postulated with me. I would give no 
reason for my action,”"except that I could 
not stand Belchester any longer, and if the 
amount at stake was a hundred thousand 
pounds, I would not stay there. 

Mr. Simes looked keenly at me. 
are concealing something,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” I replied coldly. “It is 
enough for you that I never intend to pass 
another night in this house.” 

He bowed, and the other 


You 


trustee 
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suggested we should open the safe for 
the last time. 
Mr. Simes assented, and we all three 


THE YELLOW BOX. 


I picked it up, and turned to the others. 
“* You see, I have been faithful to the last,” 
I said with a grim smile. Then I walked 


The dry leaves fluttered to the floor. 


went upstairs. I looked sharply round the 
room as we entered, and was particularly 
careful to see where I stepped. We 
unlocked the three bolts, and the door of 
the safe swung back. The yellow box 
was there. 


to the door. ‘ Evans,” I shouted, “ bring 
me up a chisel and hammer!” 
“ Are you going to open it ?” Mr. Simes 


said. ‘I am not sure if you are entitled 
to do so.” 
“Certainly,” I replied ; ‘‘ it still belongs 





THE YELLOW BOX. 


to me, for I have as yet broken none of 
the conditions of the will. I am going to 
break one of them now—with a Chisel and 
hammer.” 

Evans brought the tools, and I forced 
the lid off, rather savagely and roughly, 
I’m afraid, for I was not particularly well- 
disposed towards the thing or its contents. 
The others peered over my shoulders. 
But there was nothing very startling to be 
seen. The box was full of small, withered 
leaves. 

Mr. Simes gave a grunt, and the other 
man laughed. ‘A precious thing to guard 
in a hundred-guinea safe!” he said, and 
began to poke about among the leaves 
with his finger. I drew the box sharply 
away from him, and he looked at me in 
surprise. 

“You don’t know what may be in 
there,” I said half-jestingly, and, taking a 
pencil from my pocket, I slowly stirred 
about among the contents on the surface. 
It may have been my fancy, but I thought 
the surface heaved a little after I had 
stopped stirring it. 

‘“What do you expect to find there?” 
Mr. Simes said, looking at me closely. 

“I know what is there,” I said quite 
quietly. 

“You have opened the box before, 
then?” he queried sharply. 

“I have never opened the box before, 
Mr. Simes,” I replied; “but I am quite 
aware of its contents. You shall see them 
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for yourself,” and I quickly turned the box 
over. The dry leaves fluttered to the 
floor; but. I saw some heavier substance 
strike the-ground first and dart away almost 
before the eye could take in its form and 
colour. I looked at the others. The 
bed-room was rather dark, and it was a 
dull day. 

“* Well,” I said, ‘‘ did you see it ?” 

““See what?” said the younger man, 
looking up from the floor. “I saw a lot 
of old leaves,” and he stirred them with 
his foot. 

‘‘No, the other thing; the thing that 
scuttered away.” 

Mr. Simes looked at me compassionately, 
and interchanged meaning glances with his 
companion. He thought, good man, he 
had solved the mystery of my departure—I 
was in the habit of seeing things that did 
not exist. I did not care to argue the 


matter, and we went downstairs to lunch. 
I went up to town with them, and, as I 

said ‘‘ good-bye” to Mr. Simes in Picca- 

dilly, he said gravely to me: ‘Did you 


really think there was anything in the box 
but dried leaves ?” 

‘“‘T know there was,” I replied. 

“Hum! Well, good-bye. You are not 
looking very well; I should see a doctor 
if I were you. Good-bye.” 

I did not think it necessary to see a 
doctor, and there the matter ended. For 
I never wish to discover more of the truth 
than I already know. 





I, BEING come of a weakly folk, 

Clasp and cling to my sheltering oak, 
While elm and aspen and olive gray 
Make their carol for Christmas Day. 


Reeds find voices, and rushes cry 

“* Hail!” but sorry and dumb am I: 
And knowing not how to praise my King, 
J give my laud to my thrush to sing. 


Fine are my berries ; so white and clear 
You'll find no pool at this time o’ year. 
Fine are my berries, and fair my leaves, 
Yet never we go ’neath the hallowed eaves. 


Holly and ivy may clip and bind 
Pillar and altar to all men’s mind, 
But never a berry of mine may bring 
Its globéd crystal in thanksgiving. 


Though I have been set in a place on high 
And watched the while how a king should die, 


Though I have been shrined in a church as fair 
With the great red sun for the one God there. 


—— 
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Silver sickles might reap me then 
Only, in hands of the king’s wise men. 
Virgins sang for me, clad in white, 

I that am lonely and poor to-night. 


= 


I have made a gerland for gods to wear, 
But now I droop in the frosty air— 

And fain would know why your joy of Yule 
Hath dusked the glory of Irminsul ; 


~ 
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And fain would know why a Child hath laid 
His love on the earth, and His royal head 
On a peasant’s bosom, and hath not come 
With splendour of kings to His human home. 


1 yf 
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This would I know, and this might J see 
Lf into your church ye welcomed me: 

As welcome ye holly and ivy green, 

And leaves of laurel and fir between. 


“ae 
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I that was proud and am not sweet 
Desire to lie at the Christ-Child’s feet ; 
Open His door to me, let me in! 

My glory’s lost and my love’s to win. 


Ba oes 
eh 


NORA HOPPER. 
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AT THE FRONT. 


Some Particulars of the Careers of the best-known Officers engaged in 
upholding British Supremacy in South Africa, 








T is surely scarcely necessary at this 
time of day to say much about the 
military career of the man who has been 
placed—and the unanimous opinion in the 
service is that no wiser choice could have 
been made—in supreme command of the 
force which is now so valiantly engaged 
in upholding the supremacy of the British 
flag. We have all been talking about Sir 
Redvers Buller these weeks past, and he 
must be an ill-informed person indeed 
who does not know when and where Sir 


Redvers served his country in the tented 
field. Yet, at the risk of being tedious, 
I am going to recount briefly once again 
the story of how Sir Redvers Buller won 
that little dull cross which every soldier 


holds so dear. If ever man earned that 
guerdon, surely it was he! ° 

On March 28, 1879, Colonel Buller 
was in command of the mounted troops 
of Sir Evelyn Wood’s column. Buller’s 
task was to clear the Inhlobane Mountain. 
This he accomplished amid circumstances 
of great difficulty; but at last, owing to the 
arrival of enormous Zulu reinforcements, 
was obliged to retreat down the steep sides 
of the mountain. Complete destruction 
seemed to stare the whole force in the 
face, but although the losses were very 
heavy, it was saved by the heroic coolness 
and devotion of its leader. 

Three men directly owed their lives that 
day to the self - sacrificing courage of 
Buller. First he took up Captain D’Arcy, 
whose horse had been killed, and carried 
him out of danger; next to be rescued 
almost in identical circumstances was 
Lieutenant Everett; and finally he took up 
behind him a trooper when the enemy 


was only seventy or eighty yards away. 
That was how Buller won his V.C.; how 
many men in the world are there who 
could boast of such a day’s work ? 

Not that Buller boasts of it, or ever did; 
on the contrary, like the great soldier 
immortalised in Kipling’s poem, “’E do 
not advertise.” He is a quiet, unassuming 
man, with rather a curt and rough manner 
which does not prepossess you in his 
favour at a first meeting. He is a severe 
disciplinarian too. Yet he is a favourite 
with Tommy Atkins, who is by no means 
a bad judge. It is true that Buller does 
not spare his men; but then he does 
not spare himself. He is admired and 
respected even when not held in personal 
affection ; instinctively one feels he is 
a man to be trusted. His stern face, his 
burly figure, even his very brusqueries of 
manner, inspire confidence. 

Buller’s well-known tenacity of pur- 
pose—not to say obstinacy—has some- 
times been amusingly illustrated in little 
passages of arms between himself and the 
authorities. For instance, years ago in 
South Africa he wanted another horse for 
some work he was engaged upon, and sent 
in a requisition for the animal. The reply 
was in the negative, the official memor- 
andum stating that two horses could only 
be provided if the work were being done 
at a distance of over, say, 100 miles from 
the base, whereas in this instance it was 
only 95 miles “as the crow flies.” Back 
came Buller’s reply, “I don’t usually ride 
a crow.” He got that second horse. 
Another story, which, we are afraid, must 
be attributed to our old friend, “‘ Mr. Ben 
Trovato,” may be worth recounting. At the 
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first Aldershot review graced by the presence 
of the Queen, after Sir Redvers had taken 
up the command, Her Majesty is stated to 
have said, “I haven’t seen much of you 
for some time, Sir Redvers.” Said Sir 
Redvers, “‘That’s not my fault, Ma’am.” 
Well, I must leave off talking about him. 
It is his first campaign as Commander-in- 
Chief; may he justify the high opinion we 
all have of him. 

General Sir George White, in command 
in Natal, another V.C. man, is, like Sir 
Redvers Buller, as “hard as nails.” His 
sixty-four years sit lightly upon him; 
though a stern disciplinarian and absolutely 
dauntless in the field, he has a cheery 
manner and a pleasant.smile which endear 
him to all with whom he comes into con- 
tact. The story of his winning the V.C. 
is best told by a repetition of the bald 
outline given in the official intelli- 
gence. It states that he was awarded the 
V.C. for conspicuous bravery during the 
engagement at Charasiah on Oct. 6, 1879, 
when, finding that the artillery and rifle 


fire failed to dislodge the enemy from a 
fortified hill which it was necessary to 
capture, Major White led an attack upon 


it in person. Advancing with two com- 
panies of his regiment, and climbing from 
one steep ledge to another, he came upon 
a body of the enemy, strongly posted, and 
outnumbering his force by about eight to 
one. His men being much exhausted, 
and immediate action being necessary, 
Major White took a rifle, and, going on by 
himself, shot the leader of the enemy. 
This act so intimidated the rest that they 
fled round the side of the hill, and the 
position was won. Again, on Sept 1, 1880, 
at the battle of Candahar, Major White in 
leading the final charge under a heavy fire 
from the enemy, whe held a strong posi- 
tion and were supported by two guns, 
rode straight up to within a few yards 
of them, and, seeing the guns, dashed 
forward and secured one, immediately 
after which the enemy retired. 

Sir George, like Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Roberts, is an Irishman, “ instead of 
which ” he is Colonel of the Gay Gordons, 
and much beloved by the boys in kilts, 
more power to his elbow! 


AT THE FRONT. 


Every Volunteer, and, indeed, one might 
say nearly every Londoner, is familiar with 
the commanding presence and handsome 
face of the man who is commanding the 
First Division of Buller’s Army Corps. 
Lord Methuen is the youngest of the 
Lieutenant-Generals, but he is one of 
those men whom everyone seems to know 
and like. During the time he was 
commanding the London District he 
won for himself golden opinions, although 
some of his colleagues regarded with 
anything but pleasure the favourable 
manner in which he treated the Volunteers. 
He has had his share of fighting. He 
took part in the second phase of the 
Ashanti War, commanded the famous 
**Methuen’s Horse,” which distinguished 
itself so greatly in the Bechuanaland Expe- 
dition of 1885, and occupied the onerous 
position of Press censor in 1882 in Egypt. 
He endeared himself to all the “‘ pests of 
modern armies” by his treatment of them ; 
he did all he could to make it easy for 
them, and after telling them that certain 
items of news must be kept back, would 
give them carte blanche as to the remainder. 
Indeed, several correspondents state that 
he even would sign a blank telegraph- 
form, after putting the correspondents on 
their honour to send no news which might 
help the enemy. Lord Methuen is a 
great walker and a magnificent swordsman, 
and takes keen interest in the art of using 
the ‘‘ beautiful white weapon.” He thinks 
fencing one of the finest exercises going— 
it teaches a man how to use his weapon, 
and, besides, it keeps him young. Al- 
though so well able to take care of him- 
self with his sword in his hand, Lord 
Methuen has none of the native ferocity 
which tradition ascribes to the swordsman. 
On the contrary, he is a most humane 
man, as is proved by the fact that in 
giving the writer, a few years ago, some 
particulars of the sword which he wore 
throughout the South African Campaign, 
he concluded his letter by saying, ‘I am 
glad to say I have never had occasion to 
use it.” 

Looking at Sir William Forbes Gatacre, 
it is hard to believe that he is fifty-six 
years old—he looksa young man, and if dash 
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GENERAL SIR REDVFRS BULLFR, V.C. 
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and “go” signify anything he zs a young 
man. Sir William is a rare “divil of a 
fighter” —he enjoys nothing so much as a 
hand-to-hand tussle in which he can 
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Soudan. At the Atbara fight his conduct 


was not altogether approved of by some 
weil-tried officers: he charged in the front 
rank, helped to pull down the zareba hedge, 





Photo. by Window and Grove. 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, V.C. 


take part. He has seen a good deal of 
service in India, winning his D.S.O. in 
the Hazara Campaign, and also distin- 
guishing himself in the Burmese Campaign 
of 1889-90, and in the Chitral affair in 1895. 
But his fighting propensities were, per- 
haps, more fully displayed last year, when 
he commanded the British Brigade in the 


and his sword was soon hard at work in 
the ensuing hand-to-hand fight. It was 
said that it was scarcely fitting for the 
Brigadier to be in such a position, -Any- 
how, his conduct won him a K.C.B., the 
“thanks of both Houses of Parliament,” 
and other rewards. He is a tremendous 
worker, and is known in the barrack-room 
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as ‘* Bill Backacher.” 


But if he believes 
in plenty of hard work for his men, he 
equally believes in it for himself; in order 
to set them an example, he discarded his 


three years old, and he has won his position 
by sheer hard work. Like most of Lord 
Kitchener’s right - hand 
bachelor. 


men, he is a 
He joined the 4th King’s 


Photo. by Gregory. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LORD METHUEN. 


horse and tramped alongside them day 
after day on the weary desert march to 
Khartoum. 

Sir Redver Buller’s Chief - of - Staff, 
Major-General Sir Archibald Hunter, is 
an officer of the new school—the Kitchener 
school. He is quite a youngster—that 
is, for a Major-General—being but forty. 


Own Royal Lancasters in 1874, became 
Captain in 1882, and three years later had 
his first taste of active service under Sir 
Francis Grenfell in Egypt. At Geniss he 
Yas severely wounded, and again at Toski 
in 1889. The former campaign gained 
him the D.S.O. His services in the 
Soudan at Firket in 1896, and last year 
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under Lord Kitchener, are too fresh in 
everyone’s memory to need repeating. 
Men in the service say that, far as Hunter 
has gone for so young a man, he will goa 
great deal farther. Like Gatacre, he has 
all those qualities which go to make up 
the soldier, and those who know him say 
that, given the opportunity, he will almost 
certainly show that he possesses the stuff 
of which great generals are made. Sir 
Archibald, though born in London, is, of 
course, a Scotsman. 

The author of a book on tactics, which 
is recognised as a standard work through- 
out Europe, is Major-General Sir Cornelius 
Clery, who commands the Second Division. 
Clery is regarded by some people as merely 
a bookish soldier, as the General *‘ over a 
paper country,” whom Lord Wolseley 
objurgates ; but Clery has seen service 
and shown what stuff he is made of, 
although fortune has not favoured him 
with many chances of distinction. He 
served with Lord Chelmsford in the Zulu 
War, and was present at Isandhlwana and 
Ulundi. In 1882, in Egypt, he was 
relegated to garrison duty at Alex- 
andria; but in the Suakim Campaign 
of 1884, considering the reckless 


Photo. by Cunningham, Aldershot. 
Sir W. F. Garacre, D.S.O. 


way in which he exposed himself, it is 
a miracle that he ever came out of 
the fighting alive. Where everyone else 
wore sand-coloured khaki, he still kept to 
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his red coat, with the natural result that 
he was the most conspicuous man in the 
whole force. Major-General Clery is a 
self-reliant man who thinks long before 
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Sir A. Hunter, D.S.O. 


acting on advice. Among his decorations 
he counts the medal and clasp for the 
Zulu War, the medal with two clasps and 
Bronze Star for the Soudan Expedition of 
1884, and the clasp for the Nile Expedition 
of the following years. His book on 
minor military tactics has met with a very 
great success. 

The general public does not know much 
of Sir Henry Colvile, but he has had an 
adventurous career, and is a man who 
would probably have achieved distinction 
in many walks of lite. Soldierto the back- 
bone, having seen service at El Teb, 
Tamai, and Geniss in. 1885, in his earlier 
days he had a passion for ballooning, and 
almost lost his life when, in company 
with a brother officer, he was nearly blown 
out to sea off the Essex coast. Such was 
his passion for his hobby that he actually 
went for his honeymoon trip in the air! 
Sir Henry has explored in Algeria and 
Africa, and been Governor of Uganda. In 
his spare time he has written four books, 
and amuses himself with gardening and 
photography. In his regiment — the 
Grenadier Guards—he is known as 
“Odger” Colville. 

Lieutenant - Colonel W. H. Dick- 
Cunyngham, another V.C. claimed by the 
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Gordon Highlanders, has seen a lot of 
fighting. It was in the Afghan War of 
1878-80 that he performed the act which 
gained for him the “little bit of bronze.” 
It was awarded him “ for the conspicuous 
gallantry and coolness displayed by him 
on the 13th Dec., 1879, at the attack on 
the Sherpur Pass, in Afghanistan, in 
having exposed himself to the full fire 
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known. It is to be hoped that he has not 
been severely wounded. Captain Nesbitt 
is an old St. Paul’s-School boy, and won 
the Cross in the following circumstances : 
On June 19, 1896, while serving with the 
Mashonaland Mounted Police, he was in 
command of the Mazoe Rescue Patrol, 
which consisted of only thirteen men. He 
desperately fought his way through the 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR C. F. CLERY. 


of the enemy, and by his example and 


encouragement rallied the men, who, 
having been beaten back, were at the 
moment wavering at the top of the hill.” 
Dick-Cunyngham has had experience of 
South Africa, having served in the disastrous 
Boer Campaign of 1881. 

Still another V.C. man has already dis- 
tinguished himself in this campaign. 
Unfortunately, up to the time of writing, 
the fate of Captain Ralph Nesbitt, 
V.C., who defended the armoured train 
so gallantly only the other day, is not 


Matabele rebels to get to Salthouse’s 
party, and eventually succeeded in bring- 
ing them back-to Salisbury, after heavy 
fighting, in which three of his small force 
were killed and five wounded, and fifteen 
horses were killed and wounded. Captain 
Nesbitt is a well-set-up, soldierlike man 
with a particularly resolute chin and jaw. As 
one of his old boy friends says, ‘‘ Nesbitt 
always had a regular fighting mug.” 

Much interest will also be felt in 
Lord Edward Cecil, the Premier’s soldier 
son, who is in Mafeking with Colonel 
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Baden - Powell. Lord Edward, though 
not a strong-looking man, has already 
good service to his credit, having served 
in the Dongola Ex- 
peditionary Force in 
1896, where he won 
his D.S.O. He is a 
pleasant, genial fellow, 
and is much liked 
both in the service 
and in Dublin society, 
in which he made 
himself very popular 
when he was Lord 
Wolseley’s aide - de - 
camp. He _ suffered 
from a good deal of 
bad health in the 
Soudan, but with the 
pertinacity of the 
Cecils stuck to the 
job until the capture 
of Khartoum. 
Colonel Ian Hamilton, D.S.O., who has 
gone as Chief of the Staff to the Natal 
Field Force, must take a special interest 
in this campaign. He has seen plenty of 
fighting in Afghanistan, Egypt, Burma, 
Chitral, and Tirah, but he is not likely to 


Captain Racpu Nessitt, V.C. 


‘forget his experiences of the Boer War of 
eighteen years ago, where, on the day of 
Majuba, he held, with a party of twenty or 
thirty meh, a point on the north side of 


Major-Generac Sir H. E. Corvite. 
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the hill above the slope where the first 
Boer attack came, and in so doing was 
very severely wounded. Since then he has 
devoted himself to 
teaching our soldiers 
to shoot, and no 
doubt he will be 
eagerly watching to 
see if his teaching 
has had the desired 
effect. 

Brevet - Lieutenant - 
Colonel C. O. Plumer 
is one of the officers 
who have achieved 
distinction in South 
Africa with an 
irregular force hastily 
raised for a specific 
purpose. Experience 
shows that such 
forces almost in- 
variably do excellent 
work, and Plumer’s Mounted Rifles 
were no exception in the Matabele 
Rebellion. He belongs to the York 
and Lancaster Regiment, served through 
the Egyptian Campaign of 1884, for 
which he wears the medal and clasp, 
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LiguTenant-Cotonet Dick-Cunyncuam, V.C. 


Star and Fourth Class of the Medjidieh. 

He has, also, the South African medal. 
The Australian contingent is lucky in 

being commanded by so capable an officer 
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as Colonel Sir C. H. Smith, who has been 
Commandant of the Local Forces in 
Victoria for the last five years. He has 


Photo. by Elliott and Fry. 
LiguTENANT-COLONEL PLUMER. 


Photo. by Edwards. 
Cotonet J. P. BraBazon. 


seen plenty of service both in South 
Africa (he was in the 1881 Boer Cam- 
paign) and in Egypt and the Soudan. 
He has been several times mentioned in 
despatches. He is regarded by everyone as 
just the right man in the right place, and 
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the gallant Colonial contingent, of whom 
we are so proud, are just the boys to follow 
such a man anywhere and to do anything. 


Photo. by Ball. 
Cotoner Sir C. H. Smirn. 


Photo. by Elliott and Fry. 
Cotonet BApEN-PoweELL. 


Colonel J. P. Brabazon is a very dis- 
tinguished soldier and a very popular man 


in society. In Ashanti, Afghanistan, and 
the Soudan he has distinguished himself 
exceedingly, being mentioned in despatches 
on several occasions. He used to 
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command the 4th Hussars, and at that 
time his moustache was the wonder of all 
hismen. It was brushed up literally to his 
eyes ; it is long and fierce-looking enough 
now, but it does not seem to be quite so 
luxuriant as it was a few years back. 

And now last, but by no means least, I 
come to the man who appeals to the 
popular fancy more than any other officer 
serving under Sir Redvers Buller. I refer, 
of course, to Lieutenant-Colonel Baden- 
Powell, who has been making such a 
gallant defence with his little band at 
Mafeking against a foe which is nu- 
merically so much superior. Before 
Baden - Powell left 
England it is said that 
he was interviewed by 
an old Army man, who 
wished him good-luck 
and God-speed. “It 
will be all right,” said 
the Colonel; ‘‘all I 
hope is that they will 
give me a _ warm 
corner.” Well, the 


gallant fellow has ap- 
parently got his heart’s 


desire, for anyone 
having any knowledge 
of him knows that he 
is the last man in the 
world to make such a 
remark in a spirit of 
vain boasting. As a 
matter of fact, Baden- 
Powell is a modest and retiring fellow, 
except when there is any danger to be 
encountered ; then he pushes himself 
forward. He is only forty-two, and is a 
younger brother of the late Sir George 
Baden-Powell. He served in Zululand 
in 1888, and did splendid work in the 
expedition against King Prempeh of 
Ashanti. But it was in the Matabele 
Rebellion of 1896 that he came out strong— 
indeed, the suppression of that rebellion 
was mainly due to the efforts of Baden- 
Powell and Plumer. Baden-Powell soon 
became known to the natives owing to 
his daring habit of creeping about in 
tennis-shoes of nights and spying out 
their strongholds to their subsequent 


Captain ROnAtp G. Brooke, D S.O., 
Wounded at Elandslaagte. 
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discomfiture. They nicknamed him “Im- 
peesi,” meaning “‘he that creeps about 
by might,” and after a time they came to 
regard him as more than mortal. Asa scout, 
there is probably no white man in the world 
his equal. But I must leave off dwelling 
upon Baden -Powell’s many excellent traits. 
He can do many things, and whatever 
he does, he does well. In spite of it all, 
he is perfectly simple and unaffected-— 
and is still a bachelor. 

Captain Ronald G. Brooke, D.S.O., 
who was severely wounded in the thigh 
and head at Elandslaagte, joined the 
7th Hussars in 1866, and obtained his 
Captaincy three years 
ago. He has been 
aide-de-camp to a 
Governor of Bombay, 
to a Commander-in- 
Chief in the East 
Indies, to the Major- 
General commanding 
the Brigade in Egypt 
and the Soudan last 
year, to Sir William 
Gatacre in command 
of the Eastern District, 
and to Sir George 
White in Natal. He 
has had active service 
in India—he was at 
Chitral in 1895—in 
South Africa, and in 
Egypt. Among his 
decorations he counts 
the Chitral medal with clasps, the Khartoum 
medal with clasps, and the Bronze Star. 
He was twice mentioned in despatches. 

In an article of this kind it would have 
been out of the question to deal in any 
way exhaustively with the many distin- 
guished officers who are at the front, so 
no attempt has been made to achieve the 
impossible. The only principle of selec- 
tion has been to take those officers with 
whose names the general public is fairly 
familiar. Of course there are as many, if 
not more, equally gallant and worthy of 
mention of whose very names the public 
is ignorant. But they do not call for 
mention in the pages of a popular 
magazine. 
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HE moonlight was almost steady 
blue flame, and all tis radiance 
was lavished out upon a still, lifeless wilder- 
ness of stunted trees and cactus-plants. 
The shadows lay upon the ground, pools 
of black, and sharply outlined, resembling 
substances, fabrics, and not shadows at all. 
From afar came the sound of the sea, 
coughing among the hollows in the coral 
rocks. 
The land was very empty; one could 
easily imagine that Cuba was simply a vast 
solitude; one could wonder at the moon 


taking all the trouble of this splendid 
illumination. There was no wind—nothing 
seemed to live. 

But in a particularly large group of 
shadows lay an outpost of some forty 


United States Marines. If it had been 
possible to approach them from any direc- 
tion without encountering one of their 
sentries, one could have gone stumbling 
among sleeping men and men who sat 
waiting, their blankets tented over their 
heads; one would have been in among 
them before one’s mind could have decided 
whether they were men or devils. If a 
marine moved, he took the care and time 
of one who walks across a death-chamber. 
The lieutenant in command reached for 
his watch, anc the nickel chain gave forth 
the slightest tinkling sound. He could see 
the glisten in five or six pairs of eyes that 
turned to regard him. His sergeant lay 
near him, and he bent his face down to 
whisper, “‘Who’s on post behind the big 
cactus-plant ?” 

“Dryden,” rejoined the sergeant just 
over his breath. 

After a pause the lieutenant murmured, 
“ He’s got too many nerves. I shouldn’t 


have put him there.” The sergeant asked 
if he should crawl down and look into the 
affairs at Dryden’s post. The young 
officer nodded assent, and the sergeant, 
softly cocking his rifle, went away on his 
hands and knees. The lieutenant, with 
his back to a dwarfed tree, sat watching the 
sergeant’s progress for the few moments 
that he could see him moving from one 
shadow to another. Afterwards the officer 
waited to hear Dryden’s quick but low- 
voiced challenge, but time passed and no 
sound came from the direction of the post 
behind the cactus-bush. 

The sergeant, as he came nearer and 
nearer to this cactus-bush—a number of 
peculiarly dignified columns throwing 
shadows of inky darkness— had slowed 
his pace, for he did not wish to trifle with 
the feelings of the sentry, and he was 
expecting his stern hail and was ready 
with the immediate answer which turns 
away wrath. He was not made anxious 
by the fact that he could not as yet see 
Dryden, for he knew that the man would 
be hidden in a way practised by sentry 
marines since the time when two men had 
been killed by a disease of excessive con- 
fidence on picket. Indeed, as the sergeant 
went still nearer, he became more and 
more angry. Dryden was evidently a most 
proper sentry. 

Finally, he arrived at a point where he 
could see the man seated in the shadow, 
staring into the bushes ahead of him, his 
rifle ready on his knee. The sergeant in 
his rage longed for the peaceful precincts 
of the Washington Marine Barracks, where 
there would have been no situation to pre- 
vent the most complete non-commissioned 
oratory. He felt indecent in his capacity 
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of a man able to creep up to the back of a 
G Company member on guard duty. 
Never mind; in the morning, back at 
camp 

But suddenly he felt afraid. There 
was something wrong with Dryden. He 
remembered old tales of comrades creep- 
ing out to find a picket seated against a 
tree, perhaps, upright enough but stone 
dead. The sergeant paused and gave the 
inscrutable back of the sentry a long stare. 
Dubious, he again moved forward. At 
three paces he hissed like a little snake. 
Dryden did not show a sign of hear- 
ing. At last the sergeant was ina position 
from which he was able to reach out and 
touch Dryden on the arm. Whereupon 
was turned to him the face of a man livid 
with mad fright. The sergeant grabbed him 
by the wrist, and with discreet fury shook 
him. “Here! Pull yourself together!” 

Dryden paid no heed, but turned his 
wild face from the newcomer to the 
ground in front. ‘‘Don’t you see ’em, 
sergeant ? Don’t you see ’em?” 

‘* Where ?” whispered the sergeant. 


“‘ Ahead, and a little on the right flank. 


A reg’lar skirmish-line. 
"em ?” 

“Naw,” whispered the sergeant. Dry- 
den began to shake. He began moving 
one hand from his head to his knee and 
from his knee to his head rapidly, in a 
way that is without explanation. ‘I don’t 
dare fire,” he wept. ‘“‘If I do they’ll see 
me, and oh, how they ’ll pepper me! ” 

The sergeant, lying on his belly, under- 
stood one thing. Dryden had gone mad. 
Dryden was the March hare. The old 
man gulped down his uproarious emotions 
as well as he was able, and used the most 
simple device. ‘‘Go,” he said, “and tell 
the lieutenant while I cover your post for 
you.” a 

“No! They’d see me! And they’d 
pepper me! Oh, how they’d pepper me!” 

The sergeant was face to face with the 
biggest situation of his life. In the first 
place, he knew that at night a large or 
a small force of Spanish guerillas was 
never more than easy rifle-range from any 
marine outpost, both sides maintaining a 
secrecy as absolute as possible in regard 


Don’t you see 
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to their real position and strength. Every- 
thing was on a-watch-spring foundation. 
A loud word might be paid for by a night 
attack, which would involve five hundred 
men who needed their sleep, not to speak 
of some of them who would need their 
lives. The slip of a foot and the rolling 
of a pint of gravel might go from con- 
sequence to consequence, until various 
crews went to general quarters on their 
ships in the harbour, their batteries boom- 
ing as the swift searchlight-flashes tore 
through the foliage. Men would get 
killed—notably, the sergeant and Dryden— 
and outposts would be cut off, and the 
whole night would be one pitiless turmoil. 
And so sergeant George H. Peasley began 
to run his private mad-house behind the 
cactus-bush. 

‘** Dryden,” said the sergeant, “ you do 
as I told you, and go tell the lieutenant.” 

“I don’t dare move,” shivered the man. 
“They ll see me if I move. They'll see 
me. They’re almost up now. Let’s 
hide——” 

“Well, then, you stay here a moment, 
and I’ll go and——” 

Dryden turned upon him a look so 
tigerish that the old man felt his hair 
move. ‘Don’t you stir,” he hissed. 
“You want to give me away. You want 
them to see me. Don’t you stir.” The 
sergeant decided not to stir. 

He became aware of the slow wheeling 
of eternity, its majestic incomprehensibility 
of movement. Seconds, moments, were 
quaint little things, tangible as toys, and 
there were billions of them, all alike. 
“Dryden,” he whispered at the end of 
a century in which, curiously, he had 
never joined the marine corps at all, but 
had taken to another walk of life, and 
prospered greatly in it, ‘“‘ Dryden, this is 
all foolishness.” He thought of the 
expedient of smashing the man over the 
head with his rifle, but Dryden was so 
supernaturally alert that there surely would 
issue some small scuffle, and there could 
not even be the fraction of a scuffle. 
The sergeant relapsed into the contem- 
plation of another century. His patient 
had one fine virtue. He was in such 
terror of the phantom skirmish-line that 
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his voice never went above a whisper, 
whereas his delusion might have expressed 
itself in coyote yells and shots from his 
rifle. The sergeant, shuddering, had 
visions of how it might have been—the 
mad private leaping into the air and 
howling and shooting at his friends, and 
making them the centre of the enemy’s 
eager attention. This, to his mind, would 
have been conventional conduct for a 
maniac. The trembling victim of an 
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should take a crack at us to-night, they ’d 
find a lunatic asylum right in the front, 
and it would be astonishing.” 

The silence of the night was broken by 
the quick, low voice of a sentry to the left 
some distance. The breathless stillness 
brought an effect to the words as if they 
had been spoken in one’s ear— 

“ Halt !—who’s there? Halt—or I’ll 
fire!” Bang! 


At the moment of sudden attack, 


Dryden paid no heed. 


idea was somewhat puzzling. The 
sergeant decided that from time to time 
he would reason with his patient. ‘‘ Look 
here, Dryden, you don’t see any real 
Spaniards. You’ve been drinking or— 
something. Now——” 

But Dryden only glared him into silence. 
Dryden was inspired with such a profound 
contemnt of him that it was become 
hatred. * Don’t you stir!” And it was 
clear that if the sergeant did stir, the mad 
private would introduce calamity. ‘‘ Now,” 
said Peasley to himself, “if those guerillas 


particularly at night, it is improbable that a 
man registers much detail of either thought 


or action. He may afterwards say, “I 
was here.” He may say, “I was there.” 
“I did this.” “I did that.” But there 
remains a great incoherency, because of 
the tumultuous thought which seethes 
through the head. ‘Is this defeat?” At 
night, in a wilderness and against skilful 
foes half seen, one does not trouble to 
ask if it is also death. Defeat is death, 
then, save for the miraculous ones. But 
the exaggerating, magnifying first thought 
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subsides in the ordered mind of the 
soldier, and he knows, soon, what he is 
doing and how much of it. The sergeant’s 
immediate impulse had been to squeeze 
close to the ground and listen—listen— 
above all else, listen. But the next 
moment he grabbed his private asylum 
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asylum came on so hastily that the 
sergeant found he could remove his grip, 
and soon they were in the midst of the 
men of the outpost. Here there was no 
occasion for enlightening the lieutenant. 
In the first place, such surprises require 
statement, question, and answer. It is 


The sergeant grabbed his private asylum by the scruff of its neck. 


Me 


by the scruff of its neck, jerked it to its 
feet, and started to retreat upon the main 
outpost. 

To the left, rifle-flashes were bursting 


from the shadows. To the rear the 
lieutenant was giving some hoarse order 
or caution. Through the air swept some 
Spanish bullets, very high, as if they had 
been fired at a man in a tree. The private 


impossible to get a grossly original and 
fantastic idea through a man’s head in less 
than one minute of rapid talking, and the 
sergeant knew that the lieutenant could 
not spare the minute. He himself had 
no minute to devote to anything but the 
business of the outpost. And the madman 
disappeared from his ken, and he forgot 
about him. 
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It was a long night, and the little fight 
was as long as the night. It was heart- 
breaking work. The forty Marines lay in 
an irregular oval. From all sides the 
Mauser bullets sang low and swift. The 
occupation of the Americans was to pre- 
vent a rush, and to this end they potted 
carefully at the flash of a Mauser, save 
when thev got excited for a moment, in 
which case their magazines rattled like a 
great Waterbury watch. Then they settled 
again to a systematic potting. 
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formidable troops. It mattered little 
whether it was daylight or dark; they were 
mainly invisible. They had schooled from 
the Cuban insurgents to Spain. As the 
Cuban fought the Spanish troops, so 
would these particular Spanish troops 
fight the Americans. It was wisdom. 
The Marines thoroughly understood the 
game. They must lie close and fight 
until daylight, when the guerillas promptly 
would go away. They had _ withstood 
other nights of this kind, and now their 


They fought more like Red Indians. 


The enemy were not of the regular 


Spanish forces. They were of a corps of 
guerillas, native-born Cubans, who pre- 
ferred the flag of Spain. They were all 
men who knew the craft of the woods, 
and were all recruited from the district. 
They fought more like Red Indians than 
any people but the Red Indians themselves. 
Each seemed to possess an individuality, 
a fighting individuality, which is only 
found in the highest order of irregular 
soldier. Personally they were as distinct 
as possible, but through equality of know- 
ledge and experience they arrived at 
concert of action. So long as they 
operafed in the wilderness, they were 


principal emotion was probably a sort of 
frantic annoyance. 

Back at the main camp, whenever the 
roaring volleys lulled, the men in the 
trenches could hear their comrades of 
outpost and the guerillas pattering away 
interminably. The moonlight faded and 
left an equal darkness upon the wilderness. 
A man could barely see the comrade at 
his side. Sometimes guerillas crept so 
close that the flame from their rifles 
seemed to scorch the faces of the Marines, 
and the reports sounded as if from two or 
three inches of their very noses. Ifa 
pause came, one could hear the guerillas 
gabbling to each other in a kind of 
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drunken delirium. The 
praying for daylight. 

A black hour came finally, when the 
men were not fit to have their troubles 
increase. The enemy made a wild attack 
on one portion of the oval which was held 
by about fifteen men. The remainder of 
the force was busy enough, and the fifteen 
were naturally left to their devices. Amid 


lieutenant was 


The lieutenant arose among them. 


the whirl of it, a loud voice suddenly 
broke out in song— 
While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
An angel of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around. 

“Who the hell is.that ?” demanded the 
lieutenant from a throat full of smoke. 
There was almost a full stop of the firing. 
The Americans were puzzled. Practical 
ones muttered that the fool should have 
a bayonet hilt shoved down his throat. 
Others felt a thrill at the strangeness of 
the thing. Perhaps it was a sign !— 


The minstrel boy to the war has gone, 
In the ranks of death you’ll find him ; 

His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him. 
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This croak was as 
coffin. “Who is it? 
snapped the lieutenant. 


lugubrious as a 
Who is it?” 
‘Stop him, 


somebody.” 

“It’s Dryden, Sir,” said old Sergeant 
Peasley, as he felt around in the darkness 
for his mad-house. ‘I can’t find him—yet.” 


Please, oh please, oh, do not let me fall! 
You ’re—gurgh—ugh—— 


“* Now where ts that idiot, sergeant ?” 


The sergeant had pounced upon him. 

This singing had had an effect upon 
the Spaniards. At first they had fired fren- 
ziedly at the voice, but they soon ceased, 
perhaps from sheer amazement. Both 
sides took a spell of meditation. 

The sergeant was having some difficulty 
with his charge. ‘‘ Here you, grab ’im. 
Take ’im by the throat. Be quiet, you 
devil!” 

One of the fifteen men who had been 
hardly pressed called out, “ We’ve only 
got about one clip a-piece, lieutenant. If 
they come again F 

The lieutenant crawled to and fro among 
his men, taking clips of cartridges from 
those who had many. He came upon the 
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sergeant and his mad-house. He felt 
Dryden’s belt and found it simply stuffed 
with ammunition. He examined Dryden’s 
rifle and found in it a full clip. The mad- 
house had not fired a shot. The lieu- 
tenant distributed these valuable prizes 
among the fifteen men. As they gratefully 
took them, one said, “If they had come 
again hard enough, they would have had 
us, Sir—maybe.” 

But the Spaniards did not come again. 
At the first indication of daybreak they 
fired their customary good-bye volley. 
The Marines lay tight while the slow 
dawn crept over the land. Finally, the 
lieutenant arose among them, and he was 
a bewiJdered man, but veryangry. ‘“‘ Now 
where is that idiot, sergeant ?” 

‘“*Here he is, Sir,” said the old man 
cheerfully. He was seated on the ground 
beside the recumbent Dryden, who, with an 
innocent smile on his face, was sound asleep. 

“Wake him up,” said the lieutenant 
briefly. 

The sergeant shook the sleeper. 
Minstrel Boy, turn out. 
wants you.” 

Dryden climbed to his feet and saluted 
the officer with a dazed and childish air. 
“Yes, Sir.” 


** Here, 
The lieutenant 


By 


i 
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The lieutenant was obviously having 
difficulty in governing his feelings, but he 
managed to say with calmness: “ You 
seem to be fond of singing, Dryden. 
Sergeant, see if he has any whisky on 
him.” 

“‘Sir ?” said the mad-house, stupefied. 
“‘ Singing—fond of singing ?” 

Here the sergeant interposed gently, and 
he and the lieutenant held palaver apart 
from the others. The Marines, hitching 
more comfortably their almost empty belts, 
spoke with grins of the mad-house. ‘“‘ Well, 
the Minstrel Boy made ’em clear out. 
They couldn’t stand it. But—I wouldn’t 
want to be in his boots. He’ll see fire- 
works when the old man interviews him 
on the uses of grand opera in.modern war- 
fare. How do you think he managed to 
smuggle a bottle along without us finding 
it out ?” 

When the weary outpost was relieved 
and marched back to camp the men could 
not rest until they had told a tale of the 
voice in the wilderness. In the meantime 
the sergeant took Dryden aboard a ship, 
and to those who assumed charge of the 
man, he defined him as “the most useful 

crazy man in the service of the United 
States.” 


Wal AS. 
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How glorious fall the valiant, sword in hand. 
TyrRTAEUS: MARTIAL ELrEGy. 


. ta of the most likable men I 

have ever met,” was the remark 
made about Sir William Penn Symons by 
a brother officer, when the news of his 
brilliant feat of arms at Glencoe first came 
to hand. At that time it was not certain 
that the wound would prove fatal ; some 
slight hope was entertained of his re- 
covery. But it was not to be; he was 
struck down on the day of his crown- 
ing triumph; he met the death which he 
himself would probably have chosen, and 
the Empire mourns his loss. 

Such an end to such a career is not 
without its elements of tragedy ; for, much 
as Symons had done, those who had fol- 
lowed his career felt that here was a man 
who only needed a fitting opportunity 
to reap the highest distinction in his 
profession. 

For Symons was a man who had not 
been dealt with very kindly by fortune. 
Unlike many of our younger officers of 
to-day, his early military career was an 
uneventful one. Indeed, until the year 
1877, when he was thirty-four years old, 
he never saw any active service, and his 
promotion was slow in consequence. His 
first experience of actual fighting was in 
Africa. He took the field with his regi- 
ment—the South Wales Borderers, the 
old 24th—against the Galekas, and again 
in the Zulu Campaign; but though he 
distinguished himself in the fighting, his 
prospects were by no means of the 
brightest. He was over thirty-five, and 
had just got his company. 

He missed Isandula through being sent 
elsewhere on duty; but owing to the 
thinning of the officers through that 
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disaster he got his Majority, the first 
stroke of good luck he had had. Still, 
several years passed without any further 
opportunities presenting themselves, and 
it was not till ’85, when the Burmese 
Campaign started, that he had another 
chance. In India he came under the 
eye of Lord Roberts, who, sharing his 
enthusiasm for shooting, and recognising 
the sterling material of which Symons 
was made, took care that his abilities 
should not be wasted. 

From that time until his death Symons 
had no reason to complain that he had 
not enough to do. Indeed, for the last 
fourteen years he was almost constantly 
employed. From 1885 to 1889 he saw 
most of the fighting in Burma; he com- 
manded a brigade in the Chin Lushai 
affair in 1890 ; also commanded a brigade 
in the Waziristan Expedition of 1894-95 ; 
and in the last operations on the North- 
West Frontier, and afterwards: was in 
command of a division in the Tirah 
Campaign. For an officer whose promo- 
tion and chances of distinction came so 
late he had probably aunique record. He 
had the Second India General Service 
Medal with four clasps, and the Merit 
Medal with two clasps. He was twice 
given the thanks of the Government of 
India for his services, and for the part he 
took in the Tirah Campaign was awarded 
a K.C.B. 

A quiet, self-contained man—indeed he 
used to be known as “ Quiet Symons ”— 
the hero of Glencoe was not one who 
would be popular in the ordinary accept- 
ation of the word. Withal he was kindly 
and genial, and had the capacity of 
winning the devotion and affection of 
those who were privileged to get beyond 
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his outer reserve. At home he wasa typical 
country gentleman, fond of hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, and attached to the 
home of his ancestors at Hatt, in Cornwall, 
where he was beloved by all who knew him. 

There is a parallel not wholly imaginative 
between the fate of General Symons and 
that of Sir John Moore. Both met their 
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few medical officers and a few civilians 
attended. ‘*No useless coffin enclosed 
his breast,” for his body was simply 
shrouded in the Union Jack; there was 
no martial music, no farewell shot. The 


service was read by the Rev. Mr. Darby. 
By an act of courtesy entirely to the 
enemy’s credit, General Joubert 


imme- 


THE VICTOR OF DUNDEE: THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. P. SYMONS. 


fate in the moment of victory, and at the 
same time the forces which both led, 
though victorious, were executing a move- 
ment of retreat. In the story of Symons’ 
burial, too, which later despatches brought 
to us, the parallel is strikingly main- 
tained, with the melancholy difference 
that Symons died practically a prisoner 
in the enemy’s hands. He was buried on 
Oct. 24, the morning after he died, close 
to the English church at Dundee. A 


diately notified Symons’s death to General 
White at Ladysmith. Thus died and thus 
was buried an able General, a gallant 
gentleman, whom Fame discovered only 
at the moment when Fate snatched him 
away. But his name is added to the long 
roll of Britain’s glorious dead, and if it 
be the supreme happiness of the leader to 
fall in the moment of victory, then Symons 
may indeed be called felix opportunitate 
mortis. 





THE DUBLIN 





FUSILIERS. 


By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


O the Dublin Fusiliers, who stormed 

the Boer position in the first great 

fight at Glencoe, belongs the glory of 
establishing the British supremacy in 
India. They were a chief instrument in 
the hands of Clive; at Wandewash and 
Porto Novo they helped Coote to carry 
out the great designs of Warren Hastings. 
Their name is written in letters of blood 


LievTENANT CHARLES Noe. Perreau, 
Wounded at Dundee. 


on every page of our Indian history. It 
is more than two hundred years since the 
regiment was raised, but till 1871 it never 
saw the shores of England. All that time 
it was warring in the East. It had 
whipped the Dutch once and again 
ere the charge of Glencoe, but until 
the day of Glencoe it never fought 
outside the borders of Asia. Its badges 
are the Royal Tiger of Bengal and the 
Indian Elephant. Round these are the 
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great words, ‘“ Plassey,” ‘‘ Mysore,” 
“‘ Buxar,” and “‘ The Carnatic.” The long 
list of victories that glitters on its colours 
is entirely made up of Indian names—and 
of these names fifteen are peculiar to 
the ‘‘ Blue-Caps,” and are shared by no 
other regiment. That list of victories 
is the story of Britain’s lordship in the 
East: ‘ Arcot,” ‘‘Condore,” ‘‘ Wande- 
wash,” ‘“Sholingur,” ‘‘ Nundy Droog,” 
“Amboyna,” ‘“  Ternate,” “* Banda,” 


** Pondicherry,” ‘‘ Mahidpoor,” ‘‘Guzerat,” 
“‘Seringapatam,” “ Kirkee,” ‘‘ Beni Boo 
Ally,” “ Aden,” “ Punjaub,” ‘ Mooltan,” 


**Goojerat,” ‘“‘ Ava,” ‘“Pegu,” ‘“ Luck- 
now”! Such is the great record. The 
history of the Dublin Fusiliers is the 
history of British India. 

The Dublin Fusiliers is the territorial 
title of the great regiment made up of the 
old roznd and 103rd Foot; in other words, 
of the Madras Fusiliers and the Bombay 
Fusiliers. As early as 1645 various 
companies of the Madras Fusiliers were 
asserting the British supremacy in India. 
But it was not till 1668 that the regiment 
was finally established. For a hundred 
years they defended the scanty foothold of 
England in the East. And there, with 
Clive, they leapt inte fame. Fully to 
appreciate the part they. played, one must 
understand its relation to the larger drama 
of world-empire slowly evolving through 
the centuries. The French threatened to 
be masters of the whole of India. As 
Macaulay says, the natives of India ‘‘ had 
seen the French colours flying on Fort 
St. George; they had seen the chiefs of 
the English factory led in triumph through 
the streets of Pondicherry; they had 
seen the arms and counsels of Dupleix 
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everywhere successful.... Atthis moment 
the valour and genius of an obscure 
English youth turned the tide of fortune.” 


Captain M. Lownpegs, 
Wounded at Dundee. 


The Dublin Fusiliers were the chief instru- 
ment by which Clive turned it. 


The French were besieging Trichi- 


nopoly. If it fell, the whole of India 
must be theirs. Clive conceived the 
daring plan of raising the siege of 
Trichinopoly by making a sudden attack 
upon Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
and the favourite residence of the Nabobs. 
The odds against him were tremendous. 
He was only twenty-five years of age; 
hitherto he had been a clerk in a mercantile 
office, with little or no military training. 
To carry out his plan he had only 200 of 
the Dublin Fusiliers and a force of 300 
Sepoys. Arcot was a city of 100,000 
inhabitants, and was defended by 1100 
trained soldiers. But nothing daunted 
Clive. He marched straight to the gates 
of Arcot through a terrible storm of 
thunder, lightning, and rain. The garrison 
fled in a panic, and Arcot was won. 

Clive and his little band were immedi- 
ately besieged by an overwhelming force 
of ten thousand men. The situation was 
desperate. The English garrison had 
been greatly reduced by casualties. There 
were now only 120 of the Dublin Fusiliers 
and 200 of the Sepoys. Four of the eight 
officers had fallen. ‘The walls of Arcot 
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were ruinous, the ditches dry, the ramparts 
too narrow to admit the guns, the battle- 
ments too low to protect the soldiers.” 
But for fifty days Clive, with his Fusiliers 
and Sepoys, held the enemy at bay. The 
besiegers sent elephants to carry battering- 
rams against the walls ; the defenders 
maddened the huge beasts by a fusilade 
which sent them plunging back to spread 
ruin and death through the enemy. It 
was during this siege that the Dublin 
Fusiliers, in the person of one of its 
officers, performed the greatest service it 
has ever rendered the Empire. From an 
embrasure one of the enemy was seen to 
be taking sure and deadly aim at the 
unconscious Clive. Escape was impossible. 
Only a human barrier could arrest the 
swift-coming death. Lieutenant Trewith, 
of the 1roznd, deliberately leapt forward 
and received in his own heart the bullet 
that was meant for his General. He fell 
dead, and Clive lived, to win Plassey—and 
India—for England. 

After a last desperate assault, which was 
foiled, the enemy were forced to retreat 
from Arcot. Clive, his Fusiliers with him 
then as always, was quick to pursue his 
advantage. Pondicherry, Trichinopoly, 


Captain Distey, 
Wounded at Dundee. 


and Tanjore were taken in rapid suc- 
cession. Finally, at Plassey the Fusiliers 
were among the thousand British soldiers 
who, with 2000 Sepoys, routed Surajah 
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Dowlah and 60,000 men. Henceforth, 
wherever fighting occurs in India, the 
Fusiliers have a habit of ‘‘ occurring” too. 
Keene, of the roznd, at the head of 
z00 British soldiers and 400 Sepoys, 
won the Battle of Coverpauk, capturing 
nine field-pieces and three mortars. A 
curious thing happened at Baboor. The 
Fusiliers and a French regiment, after 
raking each other with repeated volleys, 
started to charge at the same moment, as 
if moved by the same impulse, and crossed 
bayonets at half-way. This happens very 
rarely — an infantry regiment generally 


Tue rare Caprain WELDON, 
Killed at Dundee. 


waits to receive an attack of another 
regiment of infantry or cavalry ; in this case 
each rushed to meet the other. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to add that the 
French regiment was driven off the field. 
The Fusiliers were foremost in the great 
fights at Condore and Wandewash. At 
Buxar, under Major Munroe, they routed 
the enemy; and they were part of our 
army of 11,000 men which at Sholingur 
vanquished Hyder Ali’s force of 60,000, 
capturing seventy guns and destroying 
3000 of their foes. At Cuddalore 
they had a romantic adventure. They 
captured a young French sergeant, and 
brought him forward to the warmth 
of their own camp-fire. The flickering 
light revealed the face, quick-eyed and 
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resolute, of one born to command. And 
the French sergeant who that night 
warmed his hands at the ruddy firelight 
of the Dublin Fusiliers was indeed des- 
tined to a strange and glittering career. 
His name was Bernadotte. He married 
the ex-fiancée of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
lived to be a Marshal of France, and died 
King of Sweden. Napoleon consented to 
stand godfather to Bernadotte’s first child, 
partly to conciliate him, and partly to 
please his wife, who, as Desirée Clary, 
had been the Emperor’s first sweetheart. 
Now the only book for which Napoleon 
cared was ‘‘QOssian,” and Oscar is the 
hero of “Ossian.” Therefore Napoleon 
gave that name to Bernadotte’s baby. 
Hence the present King Oscar of Sweden 
derives his name from a literary whim of 
the great Emperor. 

The next thrilling feat of the Dublin 
Fusiliers was performed at the capture 
of Nundy Droog by the British. Though 
lucky in everything else, the “ Blue- 
Caps” are certainly unfortunate in the 
names of their victories. It needs 
a very strong regiment to bear up 
against the burden of names so comical 
as Nundy Droog and Beni Boo Ally— 
just as you don’t expect a man to 
be a poet if he’s christened Jeremiah 
Swigglesbig! Nundy Droog !—why, it’s 
a ridiculous name, appropriate to nothing 
so much as a bandy-legged Hindoo water- 
carrier. But if the name be ridiculous, the 
place is terrible. The story of its capture 
by the Dublin Fusiliers shows that long 
before the Battle of Glencoe the “ Blue- 
Caps” were famous for storming inac- 
cessible positions. Nundy Droog is a 
fortress perched on a precipitous rock 
which is over 2000 ft. high. When 
the Mahrattas held it against Hyder Ali, 
he was forced to besiege it for three long 
years ere it surrendered. The British 
captured it in just three weeks. The 4th 
Battalion of the 10znd was selected for the 
final assault. Doveton was the man that 
led it. A broad, bright Indian moon 
glared down upon the craggy peaks, that 
towered high and far, casting long black 
shadows. So high was the fortress above 
the British position that the bugle-calls of 
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the enemy seemed to come floating down 
from an infinite distance. At last the 
assault was sounded, and the Fusiliers 
dashed at the steep. Hell opened above 
them. Cannon-shot ploughed through 
them, musketry raked them, rockets blasted 
them, great boulders rolled down from 
above and carried them away. But they 
never stopped. They walked up the face 
of that cliff—and then they dropped the 
enemy over it. 

Next the “‘ Blue-Caps” went into Ser- 
ingapatam under Wellesley. Then they 
captured Amboyna from the Dutch. They 
landed in the island at two o’clock one 
afternoon. By twelve o’clock next day 
1500 Dutchmen had surrendered, and the 
whole island was in British hands. But the 
Fusiliers had never enough of it. They went 
on to the capture of Ternate, Banda, and 
Kurnool. Then they had a spell of 
service at Rangoon, fought with the army 
of Ava, captured Basseim and Pegu, and 
then came the Mutiny. 

Neill, their Colonel, wanted to get on 
to Benares to check the mutineers. The 
station-master refused to keep the train 
waiting till the full force of the Fusiliers 
arrived. Neill ordered two of them to 
cover the guard and the drivers with their 
guns, and to shoot them on the spot if 
they dared to stir until the regiment had 
come. During the Mutiny the Fusiliers 
were everywhere. Fifteen of them were 
lured into a death-trap by Nana 
Sahib. They were especially mentioned 
by Havelock for their conduct at the 
Battle of Futtehpore; they relieved 
Wheeler at Cawnpore. The floor of the 
room where the English women had been 
killed was still two inches deep in blood 
when their countrymen marched in, and 
little baby-shoes. were floating in the 
blood. The Dublin Fusiliers were among 
those who wept, with bursting sobs, at 
the awful sight; they were among those 
who avenged it. The high-caste native 
of India believes that if he touches blood 
his soul is lost to all eternity. Neill, 
the Colonel of the Fusiliers, now made 
Brigadier-General, ere he blew the black 
scoundrels from the guns, made them wipe 
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up the blood of the women and children 
they had slaughtered ! 

It was at this time that the Fusiliers 
gained their nickname of ‘ Blue-Caps.” 
A despatch of Nana Sahib was inter- 
cepted, in which he referred to ‘“ those 
blue-capped English soldiers that fight 
like devils.” The name soon stuck. At 
the siege of Lucknow the bridge of Char 
Bagh was raked by four guns, and defended 
on the flanks by four others. ‘‘ Who is to 
carry it?” said Outram. ‘* My Blue- 
Caps,” said Havelock. And they carried 
it. Before that, at Mungurwar, Sergeant 
Mahoney of the Fusiliers — have you 
noticed, by-the-bye, how often Irish Roman 
Catholic names occur in the annals of this 
regiment ?—at Glencoe, the other day, the 
list of killed and wounded was full of— 

O’Rourkes and Donellys, 

O’Briens, O’Kellys, 

Fitzpathricks, and good fellows all, wirrasthoo ! 

Fitzpathricks and good fellows all. 


Well, at Mungurwar, Mahoney of the 
Fusiliers captured, by his own single and 


desperate endeavour, the flag of the First 
Bengal Regiment of Mutineers. No 
wonder that Neill adored the men he led. 
And they adored him. A wild yell of rage 
and despair went up from their ranks 
when he fell dead from his horse in the 
streets of Lucknow. You may see almost 
any day in Pall Mall the officer who lifted 
his dead body and took it along with him 
on the carriage of his gun. It was General 
Sir William Olpherts, V.C., K.C.B., “ Hell- 
Fire Jack” of the Indian Mutiny, the 
chief of that band of Lucknow veterans 
whose loyal motto is ‘“‘ Donec mors nos 
separaverit.” 

The znd Battalion of the Dublin 
Fusiliers consists of the old Bombay 
Fusiliers, raised in 1660 to protect the 
“Island of Bombay,” which Catharine of 
Braganza brought as part of her dowry to 
Charles II. of England. Its record is 
practically the same as that of the 1st 
Battalion. 

All kinds of good stories—humorous, 
thrilling, and pathetic—cluster round the 
annals of the old Bombay Fusiliers. At 
one of their terrible sieges — it was 
Seringapatam, so far as I remember—a 
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sergeant of the Fusiliers named Grahame 
mounted a breach in the ramparts, and, 
amid a perfect hail of bullets from the 
defenders, planted the colours of the regi- 
ment. But still he was not satisfied. 
‘“‘Hang ’em!” he cried, ‘‘1’ll show ’em 
what a British soldier can do!” He leapt 
to the very summit of the rampart, and 
stood there with the colours in his hand, 
heartening on his followers, who were still 
clambering up the piles of débris beneath 
him. He had been promised a commission 
if he succeeded in his terrible adventure. 
“Here’s to Lieutenant Grahame!” he 
cried. Scarce had the words left his lips 
when he fell dead, with a bullet through 
his heart. 

Then there is that other great story 
which recalls a touching incident that 
happened the other day in Natal. In one 
of the recent engagements, you may 
remember, Captain Paton, the son of 
Sir Noel Paton, was left wounded on the 
battlefield, and one of his privates crept 
to his side and lay all night with 
his arms round him in the beating 
rain that warmth from his own body might 
keep the spark of life burning in the 
officer’s. "Tis a great story that, but an 
incident more touching still is related in 
the annals of the Dublin Fusiliers. Sixty 
or seventy years ago there were two foster- 
brothers in the regiment—Connaught men 
they were—one of them a fair-haired young 
officer, the other a wild gossoon of a 
private. ‘‘ Ye’ll be looking after Terence!” 
the “ould leddy at the Castle” had said 
to Pat Murphy appealingly, when the two 
boys left Slieve-Annan for the wars. “‘ Sure 
and I will!” said Pat. Well, ere three 
years were over, they were both of them 
wounded almost to the death on a moun- 
tain battlefield in India. When they were 
found on the following morning the officer 
was living, the private was dead. And yet of 
the two he was the less seriously wounded. 
But he had stripped himself of all his 
clothing, and heaped it above his un- 
conscious master, in order to guard that 
feeble remnant of life from the bitter frost 
of the mountain-side. ‘‘ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 
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See SOONG was dreadfully 
dull-witted ; you had to tell him 
just what to do and how to do it, and be 
very clear and definite with him, saying 
neither too much nor too little, because 
he never missed a word of his instructions 
and took each word au pied de la lettre, 
carrying it out in a faithful, dogged, and 
complete fashion, which made him the 
bugbear of commanders. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that England has the 


monopoly of bull- dogs, or America of 


sleuth-hounds; I think I could match 
you, from the eighteen provinces of China, 
every type that you can find in European 
caricature, without in the least going out- 
side the normal idiosyncrasies of Han. 
Soong was not only bull-dog in character 

stupid, grave, docile, and tenacious—but 
he was John Bull in form—big, burly, 
heavy-handed, and handsome ; sparing of 
words, deficient in delicacy, but always 
beaming with a slow, simple, and robust 
good-heartedness. He was now an old 
man, though still just as robust, simple, 
and slow-witted as ever; he had never got 
on, owing to his stupid honesty, modesty, 
and lack of ambition, and was always 
employed in the most dangerous, hope- 
less, and unprofitable tasks, which, to the 
disgust of his superiors, he always accom- 
plished exactly according to his instruc- 
tions, neither realising their difficulty nor 


staying his hand for any considerations of 


tact. 

It was owing to these qualities that he 
was put in command of the forts on Liu 
Kung-tao Island, in the centre of Wei- 
hai-Wei Bay, at the beginning of the 
war. When the Japanese at length began 
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the blockade in earnest, having bottled up 
‘Ting’s squadron, Li-Hung-Chang smiled 
his old smile and rubbed his bony hands. 
‘** Now, your Highness,” he said to Prince 
Kung (since deceased), ‘‘I think I have 
put both my enemies at home and my 
enemies abroad in the mouth of the tiger. 
Wei-hai-Wei will not be sold to the 
Japanese, nor will it be evacuated.’ 
“Then what will happen?” asked the 
Prince, who had no dearer wish than the 
final degradation of the Viceroy. ‘‘ The 
British Government will see, as I told 
them when they first set eyes on Port 
Arthur, that Wei-hai-Wei is an impreg- 
nable harbour for them; and 
Japanese will pull another burnt 
chestnut out of the fire for the 
jackals.” ‘And that is your Excellency’s 
patriotism ?” sneered the Prince. But the 
old diplomatist is not accustomed to 
commit himself for the sake of a retort. 
‘“When you cannot fight, you must set 
your enemies to fight each other,” he 
replied with affected despondency, quoting 
an old proverb. 

It is unnecessary to point out that his 
words have come true. 


, 


the 


The Japanese, 
after an expensive war, have gained nothing 


from China. Russia has Port Arthur, and 
Britain Wei-hai-Wei. Port Arthur 
taken easily, Wei-hai-Wei was not. 
But this is digressing. As generally 
happens in this well-ordered but inscrut- 
able world, where the genius marries a 
servant and the giantess a midget, where 
the crocodile is guarded by a bird and the 
lion catered for by the jackal, the big and 
stupid Colonel was watched over by a 
devoted servant. This man’s name was 


was 
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Fang Chu-i. Fang was officious, prying, 
and cantankerous; crafty, vigilant, and 
indefatigable ; small, ugly, and wizened ; 
ill-tempered, fault-finding, and unscru- 
pulous; but devoted to his master. Per- 
haps this was because no one less easy- 
going and stupid than sturdy Soong would 
have tolerated 
his services 
for a_ week. 
Fang was dis- 
gusted with 
his master’s 
lack of ambi- 
tion, and with 
the Govern- 
ment’s unjust 
neglect ; and 
when 
was appointed 
to the com- 
mand of the 
forts he deter- 
mined that it 
should be a 
good thing for 
Soong. 
I am _ not 
going to de- 
scribe the 
blockade and 
bom bardment 
of Wei-hai- 
Wei. - Pro- 
bably in the 
few particulars 
1 shall give 
you will find 
mistakes. The 
fact is I have 
forgotten all 
about it, and 
have no books 
or papers with 
me in the re- 
mote spot where I write. 
matter at all. [I am describing a personal 
matter, and history is neither here nor there. 
Fang had resolved to enrich his master 
after the traditional 


Soong 


This does not 


fashion, so well 


exemplified in the preceding actions of 


The Colonel commanded the 
central island, and kept the keys of the 


the war. 
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passage. Ferthe first time, therefore, he held 
a position which was worth money. With 


great risk and difficulty, and after long and 
irritating negotiations, Fang managed to fix 
up a price for bringing the enemy’s torpedo- 
boats undiscovered into the harbour. 
When Fang had completed the arrange- 


Lhe Shantung corporal dropped his rifle across the door. 


ments, he ferreted round about the fort in 
search of his master. The soldiers dis- 
liked him, but they loved and feared the 
Colonel, and therefore put up with Fang's 
inquisitive and domineering officiousness 
with the good-humour which is the cha- 
racteristic of the northern brave. As 
Fang bustled into the howitzer battery, 
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the Shantung corporal dropped his rifle 
across the door, saying, ‘‘ Wait awhile, 
ho-chi ; the General is asleep.” 

‘‘What is that to me?” retorted the 
fiery and fearless little busybody. ‘* Mind 
your own business, sheep’s head.” 

The large sentinel grinned genially and 
dug his bayonet into the opposite post of 
the door, and leaned back with crossed 
legs—-that being his business ; but as Fang 
had already dodged under the barrel and 
disappeared, he restored his rifle to the easy 
and scratched his head, muttering, ‘‘Sheep’s 
head it is—ren ni-/y ma ma-ty cho-pi.” 

Soong was sleeping in a bamboo arm- 
chair, his hands crossed on his portly 
stomach, and a genial, but somewhat 
grave, smile on his handsome dirty face. 
Soong did not wash, undress, or go to 
bed in presence of the enemy, and he had 
had a good deal to do during the past 
week. But if Fang Chu-i did not spare 
himself, he did not spare his master, and, 
indeed, he was not backward in expressing 
the opinion that the Colonel was growing 
luxurious in his old age. He therefore 
plucked his sleeve with no little irritation. 
“A pretty thing,” he snapped, “for you 
to take your ease while I have been 
freezing in a sanpan to make your fortune. 
Yes, you may well rub your eyes. Oh, 
yes, it is only Chu-i—only Chu-i, wns na. 
een TWO NoUrs IN aN Open Doat risking 
nis life for a master who goes to sleep 
directly he thinks I don't see nim 
suppose you will say you were tired, now ?” 

“Oh, no, not tired, Chu-i; just forty 
winks, comrade. But hungry, yes. Yes, 
I think I am hungry, Chu-i. Now you 
have got a bowl of rice for me somewhere, 
1’ll be bound.” 

“Rice 1” the little man con- 
temptuously. ‘* Of course, you must want 
rice, when you know the men have hardly 
a bowl apiece tor themselves. 


snorted 


No, /ung- 
chia, 1’ve got something better than rice. 
]’ve got a prize. i want a torpedo-boat 
at once. You must come with me to the 
Admiral, and tell him to send out a 
torpedo-boat under my command. ‘There 
is a Japanese cruiser feeling her way into 
the harbour, and I can guide the boat right 
under her quarter.” 
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“* Hao; hao-te-hin\” said the Colonel 
in his big cheerful voice, rising with 
ponderous alacrity; and informing his 
second in command of the reason of his 
absence, he stepped into the sanpan with 
Fang, and was rowed through the inky 
darkness to the Admiral’s flag - ship, 
anchored behind the island. He had no 
difficulty in obtaining the torpedo-boat for 
Fang, and the latter, with no lights show- 
ing, wormed its way through the mines 
towards the mouth of the bay. The 
Colonel was an old friend of Ting’s, a 
man like himself, big, simple, and brave, 
although arrogant and careless; and 
Soong made no bones about asking him 
for a meal. When Ting heard that the 
stores of the garrison were already giving 
out, the gloom which had already been 
remarked by his officers for some days 
deepened into the weariness of utter 


dejection. ‘I can’t help you, comrade,” 
he groaned; ‘ to-morrow—to-morrow, 
perhaps. That —— Huai is intercepting 


all the rice for his damned Hananese, a 
wretched uselessmob who will onlyrun away 
and leave us at the mercy of our own forts. 
Ai ya, why did 1 ever quarrel with Lang ?” 

“You always were a stubborn foo. 
comrade,” Soong replied sympatheticall;. 

“At least we can die at our posts,” 
murmured the Admiral half to himself 

Wnat eise ?” replied the Colone. 
surprise. ‘‘ You don’t want to die in your 
bed. I suppose ?” 

This expression, while possessing the 
ordinary meaning, is also used as a 
euphemism for death by order of» the 
Emperor. “ At least my bed shall be on 
my own ship,” replied Ting gloomily. 

““You’re poor company, ho-chi,” said 
Soong, rising as he completed his meal. 
“That rat Chu-i of mine is worth the 
lot of us, wo-/sou.” 

“Stay, Colonel,” said the Admiral, 
recovering himself, and exhibiting a grave 
authority different from his usual weak- 
mindedness. ‘‘ This servant of yours—is he 
trustworthy? Mistrust everyone! Mistrust 
everyone! We were sold at Port Arthur. 
We were betrayed at Yalu. I suspect that 


the cliff batteries overlooking us are sold. 
For God’s sake hold the island !” 
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Soong’s simple heavy face was puzzled, 
and he had to think it out. ‘‘ Enough said,” 
he replied worriedly. ‘* Orders: Mistrust 
Fang; hold the island. Good, my Admiral.” 
Ye then returned to his batteries. 

After an hour of anxious waiting an 
explosion heard in the distance. 
Shortly after the torpedo-boat returned, 
making code signals, which were soon re- 
peated from 
the flag-ship, 
that 
the enemy’s 
cruisers had 


was 


one of 


been tor- 
pedoed, and 
there was no 
danger of 
attack. A 
dingy put 
off, and 
Fang pulled 
ashore with 
a couple of 
heavy boxes 
in the boat. 

*“ What ’s 
t h re 
growled 


is? 


Soong, who 
had strolled 
down to the 
little jetty. 
“Matter 
for your 
private ear,” 
snapped the 
servant im- 
patiently. 
‘Send the 
men back to 


their posts! 
Put that lantern out! 


I suppose you want 
me to shout out everything for Japanese 
spies to hear.” 

Then Fang whispered quickly, ‘I have 
made your fortune at last, /ung-chia! Ten 
thousand taels in chrh-/i-s1 Now let 
them take the forts; by to-morrow 
will be on the way to Shanghai.” 

‘“Ah, you have sold us, Fang?” the 
Coijionel said with his usual simplicity. 
““And the crew yonder ?” 


we 
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‘*Handsomely bribed; everything: will 
be safe. I must go back for the rest.” 

‘“ Yes, you must get the rest,” Soong 
acquiesced. ‘‘ Then—yes, tell the Lieu- 
tenant to steam slowly out again, turning 
at buoy No. 7, and showing a stern light. 
A stern light, tell him. We must be careful.” 

Fang hurried back and delivered the 
order, returning with three more boxes 


Colonel Soong pulled the lanyard, and blew the little craft to pieces. 


of silver, which he hid with the others on 
the lower steps of the jetty. The whole 
transaction occupied barely fifteen minutes, 
and the torpedo-boat was under way 
again, a lantern hung on the stern rail. 
The Colonel strolled back to the six-inch 
battery, and sat on the truck of the gun, 
which was always kept trained point-blank 
on buoy No. 7. As soon as the lantern 
wobbled and began to turn, he pulled the 
lanyard, and blew the little craft to pieces. 
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Instantly, of course, flash-lights shot 
out from the ironclads, and the un- 
disciplined artillerymen of the various 
ships and forts blazed wastefully into the 
darkness. But it was too late ; a thunder- 
ing explosion shook the bay, and the 
glare of a bursting magazine revealed the 
sister ironclad of the flag-ship settling down 
by the stern, while long rat-like forms 
scurried back into the darkness. Fang 
had shown the way through the mines to 
the enemy’s torpedo-boats. 

Fang rushed into the battery mad with 
reckless anger, but Soong took him with 
gentle force and drew him out of earshot 
of the gunners. ‘‘ You mustn’t come into 
the battery while firing is going on, my 
good Chu-i,” he said, with his usual bluff 
good temper. ‘‘ Your place is with the 
sutlers.” 

“* When I see my master blowing up his 
own boats, I consider it time to give my 
attendance,” he retorted bitterly. ‘I 
think you are mad, Soong Kua.” 

The Colonel administered a_ kindly 


buffet on poor Fang’s ear which nearly 


stunned him. ‘ Afan man-ty, comrade,” 
he said good-naturedly. ‘A little firing 
makes me rough with the hand, and I 
wish not to hurt my faithful Chu-i. It 
was best not to leave that crew to speak 
of our good-fortune, eh, /-/su? And, 
besides, it was good. ‘The Admiral would 
have suspected you.” 

Fang gasped with astonishment; this 
unwonted promptness and perception in 
his master’s brain stunned him more than 
his master’s heavy hand. He became 
quite docile, and voluble of the most 
genuine admiration. ‘‘ But it will be 
difficult to ashore with the 
treasure, master?” he said questioningly. 

‘We must not take it ashore, Chu-i. 
We must conceal ifhere. It will be time 
enough to take it to Shanghai after the 
war, eh?” 

The silver, which by Fang’s forethought 
had been put up in ammunition - boxes, 
was removed by two of the Colonel’s most 
trusted privates to the reserve magazine, 
located under the Commandant’s hut, as a 
precaution against mutiny. The Kung- 
tao forts, like every other Chinese arsenal, 


now go 
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floating and fixed, were, of course, un- 
supplied with reserves, and the cave was 
empty save for some boxes of dynamite 
and a barrel of gunpowder which Soong 
had borrowed from the flag-ship. All 
firing having ceased above, the Colonel 
dismissed the braves and set to work him- 
self against the cement wall with a pick, 
to make a hole in which to conceal the 
Japanese bribe. 

‘But the dynamite? The dynamite, 
master ?” cried Fang, his knees trembling. 

“In good time, Chu-i; in good time,” 
Soong replied with his usual cheerful 
stupidity. ‘‘ The first thing is to hide 
this silver, lest someone should one day 
say that the servant of Soong Kua had 
betrayed his master. That would be the 
same as if Soong Kua himself had betrayed 
his country, would it not, Chu-i ?” 

Fang flung himself on his knees and 
beat his head on the flags, uttering 
wailings. 

‘Master, my beloved master, I did it 
for the best,” he cried. ‘What has your 
count-y done for your General Huai 
has allowed the enemy to land behind, 
and to-morrow he will run away, leaving 
the forts in their hands. ‘They put you 
here to save their face, knowing that you 
will die. I will not let you die! You 
shell escape to-night, and afterwards you 
will come back here and find your money, 
and be able to sleep on a bed and eat lily- 
flowers in a quiet old age. If you do not 
do this, I—I myself, I swear—will say 
when you are dead that you were a 
traitor.” 

The simple - minded soldier seemed 
puzzled by this alternative; but he shook 
his head like an old bull-dog, and lifting 
the ponderous little chests single-handed, 
poured their shoe-shaped nuggets into the 
pit he had made. As soon as the heavy 
work was done, he sent Fang out for a 
bucket of time, and plastered the wall up 
again. 

“Ee!” he said, wiping his forehead, for 
he sweated easily, in spite of the intense 
cold. ‘ Let us go up, Chu-i, and you shall 
make me a cup of tea before we talk any 
more. And tell the captains I am ready 
for their reports.” 
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The nightly council was then held in 
the Commandant’s bare hut, and the 
reports were worse than ever ; the garrison 
was deserting hourly, eleven men had 


actually swum off during the confusion of 


the torpedo attack, 
in spite of the shells 
and ice, the rest re- 
fused to work the 
there 
scarcely any ammu- 
nition, no food, etc.— 
the old story” of 
Chinese commissariat 
and discipline. Soong 
knew it all very well, 
but he was not a man 
who could be 


guns, was 


over- 
come by pessimism, 
and he was as bluff 
and good-natured as 
usual, and declared if 
he caught anyone 
leaving the island he 
would handle the 
guns himself, and 
treat them as he did 
the torpedo-boat. 
During the night 
another daring attack 
was made, the enemy 
having now unmasked 
the ill-laid or 
tended mines; and 
another vessel of 
fleet was 
At early 
shore 


pre- 


Ting’s 
torpedoed. 
dawn the 
batteries were cap- 
tured, and their fire 
was turned on to the 
flag-ship and the 
island. 

Soong, as all the 
world knows, made a 
splendid stand after 
Ting committed 
suicide, and when he had few gunners and 
no ammunition left, he called his servant. 

“Things are looking awkward, Chu-i,” 
he said cheerfully. ‘“‘We must think 
about shifting our quarters, or we shall 


have nowhere to sleep. Go down and dig 
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another pit in the magazine; we must 
bury the books and some few trifles I have. 
Yes, make it five chth long, and deep; 
make it deep, /-/zu. I have one thing 
more precious than the treasure which 


He shoved Fang towards the grave. 


must be secure from explosion; make it 
deep, Chu-i.” 

Fang, puzzled and curious, but too 
sleepy and tired to be very inquisitive, 
The poor devil had had still less 
sleep than the Colonel, for he had a 


obeyed. 
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scheming, active, and nervous brain, and 
could not take a tranquil nap in a chair 
with the shells bursting round, like his 
healthy, bucolic master. Besides, he had 
but one thought—to get his master off 
the island before the inevitable end; and 
with this single object before him, he was 
careful to do nothing to increase the old 
soldier's obstinacy. So he went down 
into the magazine, and dug the deep hole 
in the ground. But as each booming 
shell made the solid masonry tremble, he 
cast terrified glances at the dynamite. 

Presently Soong came down. 

‘* Made it deep?” he said, nodding in 
his genial, easily satisfied way. ‘‘ Deep 
enough, I think; a little wider here, 
perhaps, eh?” He took the pick and 
increased the size of the hole until it was 
of the shape of a coffin. It was about two 
feet deep. 

A great shell burst near the entrance, 
and part of the stonework was driven in, 
striking the Colonel on the hip. He sat 


down on the powder-barrel to rest, smiling 
reassuringly. 


“They’ve got the range at 
last, Chu-i,” he said; ‘‘we haven’t much 
time if we want to get away with whole 
bodies. Oh! I must rest a little longer; 
that stone has bruised me.” 

‘ehe expression ‘‘ with whole bodies ”’ is, 
again, one of those colloquialisms which 
have a double meaning in Chinese. 
Although they have no definite concep- 
tions of resurrection, Chinamen are very 
particular about being buried whole. 

At length Soong managed to stand up. 
He placed his left hand on Fang’s 
shoulder and looked down at his little 
hungry, wizened face with big-hearted 
affection. 

‘* You have been a good friend to me, 
Chu-i,” he said, with smiling moist eyes ; 
“a faithful servant and a good friend. You 
have made me rich; you have schemed 
for your stupid old master, and you would 
rather see him a traitor to his Emperor 
than the victim of traitors. Yes, a good 
friend, Chu-i, and I love you for it, ugly 
mug.” 

“OQ my master, my master!” simpered 
Fang, looking up with a sort of adoration, 
and. tears streaming down his grimy, 
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wrinkled face. ‘*I could die now to hear 
you say you love me. But we must be 
quick, master; we will have many years 
for you to love me with your heavy hand, 
and for me to love you with my treachery ! 
The books, master-—the other treasure ? ” 

Another shell burst near the wrecked 
door of the hut above, and its roar bel- 
lowed through the vaulted cave mourn- 
fully. ‘The Colonel’s hand still pressed 
on Fang’s shoulder, while his other hand 
went up as if to support the low ceiling 
from crumbling. 

“Yes, you have been a good treasure to 
me, Chu-i,” he said, with the same affec- 
tionate smile, ‘‘and be sure I love you! 
And yet you would brand your old master 
for a traitor if he died!” 

The lifted right hand then caught hold 
of a silk noose rove througha block in the 
ceiling and gently dropped it over Fang's 
head. With a little push, he shoved Fang 
towards the grave, so that his feet dropped 
and his weight tightened the noose, and 
then he caught the other end of the corc 
in his left hand, and hoisted him towar¢ 
the ceiling. 

“Yes, yes, kick away, my poor faithfui 
friend,” he said mournfully, looking up 
with the same affectionate smile, as the 
wretched man writhed and struck his 
master’s portly chest with his felt-shoed 
feet; “you cannot hurt me so much as I 
hurt myself. Is it hard to die? And yet 
I placed it well under your wind-pipe. 
Ah, you are still now ; you begin to choke, 
hey? Well, hang there a little time until 
you are quite dead; | will come back to 
bury you and keep you company.” 

The Colonel carefully hitched the end 
of the cord toa stanchion, so that Fang 
might remain suspended, patted his waist 
and legs, and then strolled slowly out, his 
hands tucked in his sleeves across his 
noble belly, and his eyes downcast and 
thoughtful. For the first time in his life, 
perhaps, Soong was sad and weary, and 
had some perceptions of the melancholy 
side of life. The suicide of his old friend 
Ting had astonished him, for in his sub- 
ordinate position he had never realised 
the despair of defeat, and it seemed to 
him a matter of course te fight cheerfully 
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to the end, without troubling himself much 
about the result. 

His handful of faithful gunners 
therefore surprised to hear him actually 
speak bitterly. He chided them angrily for 
‘“You lazy scamps,” he 
roared, ‘‘is this the way you show those 
monkeys how a Han-man would behave 
if he had true officers and food? Is this 
the way you show your loyalty to a fatherly 


were 


their idleness: 


Government that has preserved you from 


war all these years ? Load your guns and 
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by a rifle- ball; and the veteran gang 
squatted down behind the battered bastions 
and chatted volubly about the probable 
issue of the war. Then the Colonel rose 
and borrowed a rifle. 

‘* Now, boys, you had better swim for it 
before I blow up the fort.” 

Cheerfully grinning, those that could 
swim threw off their heavy coats, ran- 
sacked the bodies of their comrades for 
coin, and taking messages from the rest, 
ran out and down to the water. Others 


Another of the men passed the Colonel his little brass-bowled pipe. 


fire, you scamps, until I give the word to 
cease.” 

“No said a 
** And 

Chih 
cha, pa?” With fond familiarity the 
fellow handed his Colonel a cup of the 
tea which the always smiling and active 
cook had just brought out. The men had 
had nothing to eat for two days, but as 
long as there was hot tea they did not 
mind so much. 

Another of the men passed the Colonel 
his little brass-bowled pipe, the glass 
mouthpiece of which had been shot off 


more shells, Colonel,” 


brawny gunner, grinning broadly. 
there’s too much iron in the rice. 


off to be out of reach of the 

and wait for the enemy’s 
landing parties, while a few more hard- 
ened and indifferent ruffians continued to 
smoke their pipes where they were. The 
Colonel went down, released Fang’s body, 
and buried it carefully so that it might, if 
possible, escape dismemberment ; then he 
arranged the dynamite in the corner 
remote from the grave, in hopes also that 
the shameful silver might not be disclosed, 
and fired it. 

It was this act which justified Governor 
Li’s prediction that it could be but a burnt 
chestnut the Japs would pull out. 


scuttled 
explosion 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE AND THE WAR. 


By C. DE THIERRY. 


O most Englishmen South Africa is 

one of the great divisions of 
England’s Colonial Empire. This is 
misleading, because it assumes that South 
Africa bears a family resemblance to 
Canada and Australasia, which is not 
correct. She has all the main features 
of a British Colony with the vast native 
population of a tropical province: and 
herein lies the origin of nearly all her 
sorrows. It has been her great problem 
in the past, it is the problem of the 
present, and it will be the problem of 
the future. For South Africa is not, as 
we are inclined to conceive it, a white 
man’s country with a black fringe ; it is, 
like India, a black man’s country with 
a white ruling caste. In Cape Colony 
the Kaffirs are in the proportion of 
three to one of the European popula- 
tion; in Natal twelve to one; in the 
Republics two to one; in all the other 
territories of South Africa under British 
rule hundreds to one. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that the natives are steadily 
increasing; they are not dying out 
like the Maori of New Zealand, the 
Red Indian of British North America, 
or the black of Australia. Forty years 
ago Natal was a wilderness; to-day 
it has a coloured population 700,000 
strong. Even more disquieting than their 
numbers is their warlike character. So 
recently as the ‘seventies the military 
organisation of the Zulus was so thorough 
as to render them the terror of their 
neighbours. The Basutos, the Matabele, 
the Bechuanas, and the Swazis have all 
fought either with ourselves or with the 
Boers during the past fourteen years. 
With the war now in progress between the 
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two white races in South Africa there 
looms up the danger of a native rising, 
whose horrors can hardly be realised 
even by old and experienced Colonists, 
certainly not by average Englishmen, with 
their dislike of war in the abstract. Should 
it be averted, the credit will be due, not to 
President Kruger and the Dutch, but to the 
British, who, in spite of their many mis- 
takes, govern the Queen’s native subjects 
with justice and humanity. 

For, up to the discovery of gold on the 
Rand, the main point at issue between 
England and the Boers was their cruelty to 
the natives. Indeed, since the ‘‘ Great 
Trek,” the only definite aim to be found 
in our Colonial policy is a generous 
desire to obtain fair treatment for the 
Kaffir. It was not Colonial government 
which drove the Dutch from Cape 
Colony to Natal, and thence across the 
Vaal, but a hatred of English law; it 
it was not injustice that sent them into the 
wilderness, but their Old Testament ideas 
on subject races. Like the Americans of 
the Thirteen States, they regard the unfor- 
tunate aboriginals in war-time as heathens 
to be exterminated; in timié of peace as 
creatutes no higher than the wild animals 
of the veldt. It is, therefore, absolutely 
false to assert, as Little Englanders are in 
the habit of doing, that they fled from 
British rule because they were wronged. 
As a matter of fact, they fled because 
British rule would not allow them to wrong 
the natives. The Boer road from Cape Town 
to Pretoria, and from British citizenship 
to the repudiation of British supremacy, 
has been one long struggle between Old 
Testament doctrine and New Testament 
doctrine, between humanita‘aa civilisation 
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and medizvalism. Even the annexation 
of the Kimberley Diamond Fields, to which 
moralists partly ascribe Dutch distrust of 
the suzerain Power, was due to the hope- 
less inability of the Dutch to govern 
a motley mining population of diggers and 
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political rights for the few, oppression 
for the many, and practical slavery for 
the native. Hence the former is re- 
spected ; the latter is hated and feared. 
On the west of the Transvaal are the 
Bechuanas, which, in defiance of the 
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natives. For the policy pursued at that 
time ample justification is to be found in 
the condition of Johannesburg at the 
present moment. 

England and the Transvaal are thus 
sharply defined in South Africa on two 
main issues. British rule is based on 
equal rights for white races without dis- 
tinction of nationality, and fair treatment 
for the native: Boer rule is based on 


Convention of Pretoria, were raided by 
the Boers. In revenge for their loyalty to 
England during the war of 1880-81, Mont- 
sioa and Mankaroane’s people and cattle 
were carried off in scores, their property 
destroyed, and atrocities committed on 
their women and children. Other chiefs 
were similarly treated, and so bold did the 
Boers become that they actually occupied 
the most valuable portions of the territory, 
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Republics, which they 
called Stellaland and Goshen. Owing 
to the exertions of the Rev. John 
Mackenzie, the attention of the Home 
Government was directed to these lawless 
proceedings, with the result that an expe- 
dition was sent to Bechuanaland under 
Sir Charles Warren, and the Boer filibusters 
had to retire. But it can be readily 


setting up two 
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Governments, it has become a shadow. 
In spite of the prayers of the Swazis, and 
their proved loyalty, it was agreed between 
Lord Loch and President Kruger that the 
Transvaal should exercise jurisdiction over 
Swaziland, subject to the consent of the 
native government. ‘The Swazis, being 
in full possession of their senses, 


absolutely refused to give it, and another 


A SWAZI CHIEF. 


imagined that the Bechuanas have not 
forgotten what they suffered from 1881 to 
1885, and would be only too glad to 
avenge their wrongs if they saw a con- 
venient opportunity. On the east are the 
Swazis, whose grudge against the South 
African Republic is a thing of yesterday. 
Their independence was also guaranteed 
by the Convention of Pretoria; but owing 
to the encroachments of the Boers and 
the weakness of the Home and Colonial 


Convention was drawn up in_ 1893, 
which practically handed them over to 
the tender mercies of the Boers, but 
fortunately provided that their territory 
was not to be annexed to the Transvaal. 
This has been a sore point with President 
Kruger ever since, and is one of the 
many differences between ourselves and 
the Republic. Of all the native foes on 
the border, then, the Swazis are the most 
likely to give the Boers trouble. Not 





THE SOUTH 
only are they subject to a power they 
both hate and despise, but they have lively 
remembrances of the cruelties practised 
on them by Abel Erasmus, the Boer 
representative in their midst, described 
by Lord Wolseley, then Sir Garnet, as 
“‘a fiend in human form.” An instance 


r 
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In Zululand the Boers played exactly 
the same game, and so successfully, that 
they acquired a large slice of territory in 
the New Republic. On the north they 
were kept in check by the numbers and 
military organisation of the Matabele. 
The Orange Free State has a hereditary 
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of the many heartrending circumstances 
connected with Boer encroachments on 
their territory was thus related by Sir 
Henry Bulwer: ‘‘ They (the Boers) also 
took the children belonging to nine- 
teen kraals and refused to give them up, 
though their parents prayed for their 
restoration. The inhabitants of these 
kraals then followed the Boers who 
had their children, and have never 
returned.” 


foe in the Basutos, who have fought the 
burghers at intervals for two generations. 
Moshesh, their chief, was for half a 
century one of the great figures in South 
Africa, and it was only when his people 
were threatened with destruction that he 
appealed to Great Britain for protection 
At present, Basutoland is administered by 
an English Resident. The two Republics 
will thus have to reckon on the possibility 
of having to face a hostile force of not less 
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than sixty thousand Basuto warriors, not 
less than fifteen thousand Swazis, who 
were strong enough to defy Chaka and 
Dingaan, and not than twenty 


thousand Bechuanas. Naturally, England, 


less 
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danger within even more menacing than 
the danger without. The Transvaal natives, 
with the support of the Zulus, are neither 
warlike nor brave. But scattered as they 
are over every farm in the country, they 
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for her own sake, will do all in her power 
to restrain the natives under her rule, but 
the Dutch know very well that, with British 
energies directed elsewhere, there is no 


telling what may happen. Nor is this the 
worst. Like the slave-holding States in 


the American Civil War, they have a 


have opportunities for mischief which 
can hardly be estimated. They are cruelly 
ill-treated, and receive no more consider- 
ation than the beasts of the field. Yet 
they come of a fighting race, and know 
something of the art of war. Moreover, 
lately a chief was in rebellion, and 
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crushed only with the greatest difficulty ; 
so that a considerable force must be able 
to take the field. There must also be a 
large number of Sekukuni’s people in the 
Transvaal, and they will hardly forget that 
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of every burgher on the march; yet he 
cannot take any measures to avert the 
danger, nor can he tell when or where it 
may break out. He has, as it were, to 


contend with secret foes of his own 
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their chief not only defeated the Boers, 
but made them appear cowards in the face 
of all South Africa. The prospect of meet- 
ing an enemy in battle is wholesome and 
stimulating ; the fear of a rising of virtual 
slaves is demoralising. 


It hampers every 
military movement, and haunts the mind 


household as well as with the enemy at his 
gates. 

little likelihood of a 
native rising in Cape Colony or in Natal, 
where Kaffirs, Bushmen, Fingoes, and 
all the other races with which we have 
been brought in contact are happy and 


There is very 
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contented. ‘The native administration of 
British Colonies in South Africa, in spite 
of ignorant enthusiasts sitting safe at home 
in their arm-chairs, is all that can be 
desired. For twenty-five years they have 
known absolute peace, a fact, considering 
the overwhelming numbers of the native 
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population, infinitely to their credit. Not 
that it is fora moment suggested that the 
conquered Bantu peoples love us; but 
they respect us, and appreciate the order 
and justice which are inseparable from our 
rule. If they must have a master—and, as 
things go in the world now, they must— 
England is the one of all: others which 
they would, and do, choose. 

There is, of course, the danger of a 


YATIVE AND 


THE WAR. 

general rising in South Africa. The Kaffir 
is first of all a fighting man. ‘The lust of 
war is in his blood, and it is only a few 
years since he able 


Was to gratify it. 


Moreover, he is a savage ; civilisation has 
put on him only a veneer. Hence, when he 
sees the two white races at issue he may 


imagine that now is 
his opportunity to 
come by his own. 
Only that native races 
are rarely moved by 
the same spirit at a 
particular moment, 
and that the forces of 
law and order are 
stronger in some ter- 
ritories than in others, 
a general war would 
be one of the pos- 
sibilities of the pre- 
sent situation. For- 
tunately, however, 
measures have been 
taken to hold down 
the Matabele in Rho- 
desia, in Natal the 
Imperial Army will 
restrain the warlike 
Zulu, and the same 
is true of the Cape 
Colony. But should 
the Basutos and 
Swazis rise there will 
be great difficulty in 
keeping the natives 
quiet anywhere. The 
smell of blood will be 
in the air, and wild 
tales of carnage will 
arouse all the savage 
in them to madness. Only by a miracle 
will they be kept in their kraals, and the 
day of miracles is past. The obstinacy 
which has kept the political atmosphere in 
South Africa charged with electricity since 
May will surely reap a harvest in devastated 
homes, wholesale murder, and_ horrors 
without end. Is it for this that the peace 
party in England have hardened President 
Kruger’s heart ? 
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‘Ea great responsibilities of an 

English Prime Minister were 
once described in a memorable speech 
made by Lord Beaconsfield in Edin- 
burgh: ‘‘ When I know,” he said, “ that 
not a sun rises on a British Minister that 
does not bring him care,and even inex- 
pressible anxiety—an unexpected war, a 
disturbed and discon- 
tented colony, a pes- 
tilence, a famine, a 
mutiny, a declining 
trade, a decaying 
revenue, a collapse of 
credit, perhaps some 
insane and _ fantastic 
conspiracy, I declare 
I very often wonder 
where there is the 
strength of heart to 
deal with such co- 
lossal circumstances.” 
Well, itis no case now 
of ‘‘ discontented colo 
nies.” All are forthe 
Motherland. As long 
ago as last Christmas, 
whenthe omens began 
to be noted in South 
Africa, and forebodings of war went out 
through the world, the Colonies began to 
cast about to see what could be done for 
the old country. The first men on whom 
that duty of sonship fell were the Prime 
Ministers of our Dominion of Canada 
and of the various colonies of Austral- 
asia, already a confederation in fact 
and in affection. Into their hands, was 
given this power of life and death, into 
their competent and responsible hands. 
Not lightly have they undertaken their 
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Sir Wirrrip Laurier, 
Premier of Canada. 


tasks as elected colleagues of Lord Salis- 
bury in distant quarters of the globe, col- 
leagues who share more than ever before 
in those “ inexpressible anxieties” of 
Empire, but also more than ever in its 
glories and its triumphs. 

What manner of men these Prime 
Ministers may be has, therefore, a grow- 
ing interest with the 
home populations. 
The Golden and the 
Diamond Jubilees of 
the Queen’s reign gave 
her Majesty the op- 
portunity of seeing 
face to face these loyal 
Ministers of hers, and 
furnished to London 
the occasion for a 
display of enthusiasm 
with no parallel in any 
history of the past. 
To renew relations 
with these old friends 
and to make new 
acquaintances among 
fresh comers, is a 
timely enough episode 
of the season of re- 
unions, and a seemly recognition of the 
new tie created between these Ministers 
and ourselves by their willing offer of 
support for our arms in South Africa. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who figured for 
Canada in the great Jubilee Procession of 
1897, and attracted by his personality no 
less than in his representative capacity 
the homage of Londoners, is now fifty- 
eight years of age. He is a Privy Council- 
lor, a Baronet; he has the wig of a Q.C., 
the gown of a D.C.L., and the Grand 
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Cross of St. Michael and St. George. 
These he has won; but he has by right 
of birth his greatest distinction of all; for 
this son of Carolus Laurier by his wife 
Marcella Martineau, when he took the 
Premiership in 1896, was the first French- 
Canadian to hold that post. That was a 
double triumph—a triumph for the race 
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Ministry in 1877 he showed qualities 
which led to his election as leader of 
the Liberal Party in the Dominion in 
1891, by which time he was—what he 
still is—member for Quebec (East). 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier was one of the first 
to offer England a regiment to fight 
against the Boers; and he did so under 


TYPES OF CANADIAN TROOPS. 


from which he sprang, and a triumph 
surely for the English system of govern- 


ment, which made it possible for the 
fittest man in Canada—Frenchman by 
blood and Catholic in religion as he 
was—to succeed Sir Charles Tupper. 
Sir Wilfrid was still in his twenties when 
he married Miss Zoé Lafontaine, of 
Montreal, and was scarce out of them 
when he entered Parliament. As Minister 
of Inland Mackenzie 


Revenue in the 


difficulties that have no existence in 
Australasia. Nobody can read with more 
feeling than Sir Wilfrid the speech in 
which Lord Beaconsfield further refers to 
‘*the differences of race, which, however 
blended, leave a very significant character- 
istic.” That is just the difficulty in 
Canada, and particularly in Sir Wilfrid’s 
Quebec, where the sons of French settlers 
do not care to send out troops to fight the 
Boers, lest, on some later occasion, they 
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should be sent on the same basis to fight 
against the French. That difficulty of 
Sir Wilfrid, the “‘ in,” was, of course, the 


Photo. by Talma, Me:bourne. 
Sir Georce Turner, 
Premier of Victoria. 


opportunity of Sir Charles Tupper, the 
out,” whose loyalty lost no opportunity 
of expressing itself. Those feelings of 
Frenchmen, romantic and honourable as 
they are, England, no less than Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, is able to respect. 
But Sir Wilfrid Laurier, no less than 
England, was able to see that the 
‘dreaded precedent was by no means 
involved ; and that, in fact, the offer 
of a thousand fully equipped men for 
‘service against the Boers stood on its 
own basis, was self-contained, and 
‘was acknowledged by Great Britain 
with a gratitude that included no 
‘sense of favours to come. The 
Queen’s despatch of a special message 
of thanks to the Dominion served to 
increase the enthusiasm. One mani- 
festation of that enthusiasm was to 
‘be found in the adhesion of twenty 
officers, who resigned their commis- 
‘sions so as to join the ranks of these 
defenders of the Motherland, as well 
as in the actual enrolment of a number 
of French-Canadians. 

The Victorian and Tasmanian con- 
‘tingents, numbering about three hun- 
dred men, keen to serve in South 
Africa, left Melbourne in the steam 


“4 





ship Medic at the end of October 
amid a scene of great . enthusiasm, 
explained by Lord Brassey in his “‘ send- 
off” address as an expression of the 
filial feeling of colonists ‘to the old 
country in the hour of her conflict. South 
Australian and Westralian contingents, two 
hundred and fifty strong, were picked up 
by the Medic at Adelaide and at Albany, 
names which sound loyalty in every letter. 
The Premier of Victoria, the Right 
Hon. Sir George Turner, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D., was born not quite fifty years ago 
in Melbourne, a city in which he had 
successfully practised as a solicitor before 
his return to Parliament for St. Kilda in 
1889. The first four years of his Parlia- 
mentary life saw him Commissioner of 
Trades and Customs, Minister of Health, 
and Solicitor-General, and the fifth year 
found him at the head of a Government 
that made moderation and economy its 
watchwords. With Victoria may Queens- 
land appropriately be named ; and there, 
when first the whisper of a Boer war 
began to be mooted, we had a Premier 
well stricken in years—the Right Hon. 


VICTORIAN HORSE ARTILLERY. 
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Sir Hugh Muir Nelson. Edinburgh High 
School and Edinburgh University edu- 
cated him before he went forth, at the 
age of eighteen, to Queensland. Not till 
thirty years later did he enter Parliament. 
He was Secretary for Railways in the 
Ministry of Sir Thomas Mcllwraith in 
1881, and on the departure of that states- 
man for England in 1895 he became 
Premier of Queensland, holding also the 
posts of Chief Secretary and Treasurer, as 
well as being Vice-President of the Execu- 
tive Council. Sir Hugh, who married, in 
1870, Janet, daughter of Mr. Duncan 
McIntyre, received his K.C.M.G. in 1896. 
When Sir Hugh’s leadership passed last 
year to another, his tradition of loyalty to 
the Motherland passed with it; and we 
have but a new friend in the place of an 
old one, by the accession to office of the 
Hon. J. R. Dixon. 

In South Australia, the Prime Minister, 
the Right Hon. Charles Cameron 
Kingston, is also Attorney-General. His 
father, the late Sir George Strickland 
Kingston, was one of the pioneers who 
came to the colony before it was a colony 
in the good ship Cygne/, and in the gallant 
company of Colonel Light. That was 
in 1836, and Sir George, when he died 
in 1880, had been for twenty years. 
Speaker of the South Australian House 
of Assembly. His youngest son, the 
present Premier, was born at Adelaide in 
1850. At the age of twenty-three he was 
admitted to the Bar; and in 1881, before 
he ** took silk,” he entered Parliament for 
West Adelaide, which he has represented 
ever since. A variety of portfolios had 
been held by him with credit when, in 
1893, he formed the advanced Liberal 
Government in which he was at once Prime 
Minister and Attorney-General. He was 
President of the Australasian National 
Convention in Adelaide in 1897; and, great 
Colonial and stickler for Colonial rights. 
though he is, he it was who originated 
the cabled message of sympathy with the 
Motherland, when the German Emperor's 
telegram to Tresident Kruger after the 
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Jameson Raid set all England thinking. 
Mr. Kingston 1s a good Parliament- 
ary draughtsman as well as a Radical 
reformer, and _ his 

powers in both re- 

spects were called 

into play by his Gov- 

ermment’s grant of 

the franchise to 

women. His special 

study of the needs 

vf the industrial 

classes has resulted 

in excellent factory 

laws ; he passed pro- 

gressive succession 
duties before Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt made 
the same _ venture, 
and his conciliation 
scheme between 
Capital and Labour 
has resulted in New 
Zealand alone, according to the testi- 
mony of its Premier, in a saving of over 
a million sterling. 

The name of that Premier ot New 
Zealand is familiar enough—that of the 
Right Hon. Richard John Seddon. A 
Lancashire man (with a Scotswoman for 


Photo. by Wiley, Brisbane. 
Sir Huou Netson, 
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his mother), he was born fifty-four years 
ago at Eccleston, near St. Helens. The 
son of a schoolmaster, he nevertheless left 
school when he was 
only twelve to work 
on a farm, and then 
to be apprenticed at a 
foundry. At eighteen 
he was in a foundry 
in Liverpool. But 
the spirit of the rover 
with a purpose was 
upon him, and in 
864 he emigrated to 
Melbourne, where he 
worked in the Loco- 
motive Department of 
the Victorian Govern- 
ment. The *Castle- 
maine gold - diggings 
drew him away from 
Melbourne, to which, 
however, he returned 
nuggetless. Gold was the attraction that 
took him to New Zealand, where, at the 


Waimea diggings, he had the first taste ot 
that luck which was never henceforth to 
desert him. The miners picked him out 
as their spokesman and more when the 
gold-fields had to be supplied with water 
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Photo. by Wrigglesworth, Wellington. 


Tue Hon. Ricuarp J. Seppon, 
Premier of New Zealand. 


Some experiences as a store-keeper, and 
then again as a gold-digger, this time at 
Kumara, preceded his entry into public 
life, first as Mayor 


married Louisa Spotswood, daughter of 
Captain Spotswood, of Victoria, whose 
grandfather was at one. time Governor 
of Bombay. 

In the Right Hon. Sir John Forrest, 
K.C.M.G., LL.D., Western Australia pos- 
sesses its first Premier. Born in that 
colony in 1847, he was brought up to be a 
surveyor, and he did some exploration 
work in that capacity under Government 
in the early ’seventies, telegraph-poles a 
little later marking a portion of his route. 
One of his journeys, two thousand miles in 
extent, brought him the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London in 
1876, and a grant of 5000 acres of land 
from his Government. Much work to the 
same purpose led up to his appointment to 
the post of Acting Commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Surveyor-General. Sir Frederick 
Weld, writing to Lord Carnarvon in 





of Kumara, and later, 
in 1879, as the repre- 
sentative of Hokitika 
in Parliament. His 
first speech gave his 
name something 
more than local im- 
portance, and he was 
soon regarded as the 
member for the 
miners. In 1891 he 
became Minister of 
Mines, and two years 
later took the Pre- 
miership, a post he 
has held in conjunc- 
tion with those of 
Colonial Treasurer, 
Minister of Customs, 
Postmaster- General, 
Minister of Labour, 
and Minister of 
Native Affairs. Mr. 
Seddon is, in fact, 
the Government of 
New Zealand. He, 
too, has passed good 
factory laws and 
granted female suf- 
frage. Thirty years 
ago Mr. Seddon 


Maori Officer. 
OFFICERS OF THE NEW ZEALAND MOUNTED RIFLES. 


White Officer. 
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Photo. by Adcock, Adelaide. 
Tue Hon. C. C. Kineston, 
Premier of South Australia. 


1874 of Mr. Forrest’s services, said: 
“His expedition has bridged the gap 
that separated Western Australia from 
the other colonies, and led to its connec- 
tion with the rest of the world by 
electric telegraph. I never doubted of 
the success of West- 

ern Australia from 

the day when the 

news of Mr. 

Forrest’s success 

reached Perth.” In 

1890 he became 

Premier of the 

colony he had done 

so much to create. 

He had married, 
fourteen years 

Y/' before, Margaret 
; ; yy) Elvere, daughter of 
W/E Mr. Edward Ham- 
HH) ’ mersley, niece of 

| Mr. Hugh Ham- 

| mersley, of Pyrton 
Manor, Oxford- 
shire. Italy has 
sent him several 
honours, including 
the ribbon of a 
Chevalier of the 
Crown of Italy. 
Of all his achieve- 
ments, perhaps one 
of the most endur- 
ing will be his 


WEST AUSTRALIAN 
ARTILLERYMAN, 


system of a free grant of 160 acres of land 
to all persons willing to inhabit and culti- 
vate it. State loans to agriculturists for 
improvements have also been a feature of 
his particularly liberal Administration—an 
Administration which has been allotted its 
basis in manhood suffrage. Cambridge 
gave him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
on the occasion of his visit to England 
in 1897, a visit which left behind it the 
pleasantest of impressions. 

On the same occasion the Right Hon. 
Sir E. Braddon came to London as the 
Premier of Tasmania, a post he held with 
an aptitude gained from long experience, 
civil and military, in India, where he 
faced the Mutiny. Sir Edward’s Cabinet 


was defeated by one vote only in the House 
of Assembly during October. His successor, 
the Hon. Neil Elliott Lewis, is a native of 
Hobart, and only forty-one years of age. 


vhow. by Greenham, Perth. 
Sir J. Forrest, 
Premier of Western Australia. 


Coming to England, he graduated with 
distinction at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1883. Returning to Tasmania, he 
practised at the Bar, and was elected for 
Richmond in 1886, a seat he still holds. 
He was Attorney-General before he was 
Prime Minister, and now he takes both 
offices at once. 

New South Wales—the New South 
Wales whose Lancers made London 
gay one otherwise sombre morning last 
October—sent to London at Jubileetide 
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the Right Hon. G. H. Reid, the son of a 
Presbyterian minister in Scotland. He, 
too, in his Prime Ministry has made room 


Photo. by Falk, Sydney. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Georce H. Rep, 
Ex-Premier of New South Wales. 


for another—the Hon. William John 
Lyne, a giant in figure, who follows the 
pursuits of a squatter and has represented 
the Home District as a Protectionist. 
Born in Tasmania, with a Scotswoman 
for his mother, he made a stay in Queens- 
land before he settled in New South Wales. 
Mr. Lyne has seen past service in the 
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Ministry as Secretary for Lands and 
Secretary for Public Works. 

The military force of New South Wales 
is nearly 8000 strong, and is divided into 
regulars and volunteers, the former about 
600 strong. ‘The reserve is formed by the 
many rifle- clubs which flourish in the 
colony. To these, as becomes a British 
colony, must be added a naval force 
numbering nearly 600 men. At Garden 
Island, Sydney, there is a naval establish- 
ment. Torpedo and other boats have 
been provided in addition to the works 
on shore. During the years 1897-98, New 


CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES. 


South Wales spent a sum of £264 427 
on her defences. 

These men are the Empire-makers who 
have created, or who inherit, the tradition 
of brotherhood in Empire that finds its 
memorable expression during this year of 
conflict near that cape which, in this 
respect at any rate, renews its name of 
meaning—the Cape of Good Hope. 
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FOR AN ARMY. 


By CHARLES LOWE. 





T was said of Wellington that if he 
wished an Irish regiment to reach 

a particular place by a given time, all he 
had to do was to promise it an all-round 
service of grog on arriving at its destin- 
ation ; that if, on the other hand, he desired 
to work the oracle in a similar manner with 
a Scotch regiment, it was only necessary 


for him to hold out the certain prospect of 


its pay; but that roast-beef, not bawbees, 
was the bait which the Iron Duke em- 
ployed as a corresponding stimulus to an 
English corps. Napoleon, too, used to 
remark that an army was a thing which 


crawled upon its stomach, which was 


only the Satanic Corsican’s way of express- 
ing the fact that the British soldier can 
be made to go anywhere and do anything if 
but you keep his belly‘ full, though it must 
be owned, in his honour, that he has also 
done some wonderful feats of fighting 
or an empty bread-basket. Agincourt, for 
example, one of the greatest of our battles, 
was won on several days of filberts and 
hedgerow roots ; while Omdurman, on the 
other hand, was fought on biscuits and 
“bully beef.” 

Time was when no great thought and 
foresight were expended on the feeding of 
Tommy Atkins in the field, and when his 
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sustenance was practically left to chance. 
But we have now changed all that, and 
come to this—that quite as much care is 
bestowed upon the biscuits and the beef, 
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German War, the year of awakening for 
our military reformers, who have made 
the British Army what it now is—we 
replaced our faulty and inefficient Civil 
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be it but of the tinned kind, as upon the 
bullets of the British soldier. The armies 
of Wellington, to go no further back, were 
fed by the ricketty and uncertain attentions 
of civilian transport and supply ; while the 
hosts of Lord Wolseley are splendidly 
catered for by our Army Service Corps, a 
background body of men which, though 
very much less showy than our dashing 
combatants of the first line, may be said 
to contribute quite as much to brilliant 
victories as our horse batteries and our 
crack battalions. 

Our calamities in the Crimea were 
mainly due to the fact that our transport 
and commissariat system was quite unequal 
to the simple task of procuring and con- 
veying supplies over the eight miles which 
separated Balaclava, our base, from the 
trenches before Sebastopol; while our 
reconquest of Khartoum was equally due 
to the circumstance that Lord Kitchener’s 
army -vas regularly fed from #/s base, 
hundreds of miles away! And all 
because in 1870—the year of the Franco- 


Commissariat and Military Train by a 
homogeneous and highly meritorious body 
called our Army Service Corps, the nucleus 
of which was formed by the volunteering 
of non-commissioned officers and men 
from the cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
so that at the outset it received a stamp or 
efficiency derived from these several arms. 

And not only has the A.S.C. kept up 
to this original mark of excellence, it 
has also improved upon it. All round 
there is no finer body of men, physically 
and morally, in the British Army than the 
men who look after its belly and its 
bedding, ‘‘ its gear and its grub.” High 
pay and hard work has been the making of 
it. The high pay attracts, and the hard 
work perfects. Broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, and burly, the men of the ‘‘ Muck 
Train”—a popular corruption of ‘‘ moke”’ 
or mule train—are physically the finest 
specimens of the British soldier. They rank 
as combatants, though never, of course, 
placed in the line of battle; and, indeed, 
the feeders of the Army must necessarily 
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be good fighters, seeing that at any 
moment they must be prepared with sword 
and carbine to fend off hostile attacks 
upon their stores. That the A.S.C. officers 
and men are as doughty with the spear as 
they are deft with the “spurtle” is proved 
by the number of prizes for prowess in 
feats of arms which they annually bear 
away from the Royal Military Tournament 
at Islington. 

But their primary function is to carry 
and issue rations for men and horses, to 
bake the bread, slaughter the beef, and 
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furnish transport for an army in the 
field, their administrative chief being the 
Quartermaster-General. They are close 
upon 5000 strong, with a reserve of about 
half that number, and are divided into 
thirty-eight companies—mounted and dis- 
mounted— distributed among the head- 
quarters of our chief military districts. 
When an army corps is on foreign service— 
bar India—it has at its base three com- 
panies, each of 270 officers and men, 
345 horses, and 66 vehicles, most of them 
four-horsed: one at the advanced dépdt, 
charged with supply service, and fourteen 
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companies attached to units—brigades, 
batteries, etc.—of the fighting force, sup- 
plying transport to field hospitals and 
bearer companies, with two bread-making 
companies—twenty-two in all, which may 
be supplemented by hired transport. ‘Here 
it may be mentioned that an Army Corps 
of 36,000 men in the field requires the 
transport service of about 1500 various 
vehicles, most of them four and six horse 
wagons. In South Africa such wagons 
require a team of sixteen mules. 

The horses and harness, and, indeed, 


HARNESS AND SADDLES FOR THE FRONT. 


the entire ma/ériel of the A.S.C., are all 
of the very finest kind, being surpassed 
by that of no other army in the world. 
According to Archenholtz, the eloquent 
historian of the Seven Years’ War, what 
chiefly moved the admiration of the 
Germans in the English contingent which 
went over to fight for the cause of the 
Great Frederick was the magnificent 
horsing and harnessing of the artillery; 
and they would now be moved to equal 
wonder by the spectacle of one of our 
A.S.C. companies taking the field with 
material which has been as carefully 
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inspected and tested in every detail as the 
boilers and engines of a new war-ship. 
For great and crucial issues depend on the 
excellence of axle- 
trees, wheels, har- 
ness, and _ tracing- 
ropes—the question 
of whether Master 
Tommy Atkins is to 
fight his country’s 
battles with the cour- 
age which cometh 
of a full stomach, or 
with the comfortless 
desperation resulting 
from an empty haver- 
sack and_ broken- 
down commissariat 
wagons far inthe rear 

The necessity for 
punctuality and effi- 
eiency in our A.S.C. 
is all the greater 
as the British organisation, unlike that of 
the great military Powers, relies for sup- 
plies on its line of communication between 
front and base, and presupposes that the 
troops will not move more than one day’s 
march from the advanced dépét. Accord- 
ingly, with us carriage by regimental 
carts, etc., is only provided for three 
and a half days’ (including emergency) 
rations, while in the German army 
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transport is provided for eight, and in 
the Russian for twelve days. 
It will thus be seen that the duty of 
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safeguarding our line of communications 
connecting our chain of provision and 
ammunition dépéts, like those sprinkled 


along their route’ by Arctic travellers, is a 
duty of the first importance, and, in the 
case of a theatre of war like South Africa, 
demands the detachment from our main 
army of a very large body of troops to 
protect the industry of the A.S.C. Where 
a railway is available, the furthering of 
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supplies is an 
easier task; but 
where it is non- 


existent, or is 
cut—bridge 
blown up by the 
enemy, etc.— an 
enormous strain 
will thus be put 
upon the re- 
sources of the 
‘moke train.” 
No wonder that 
we have bought 
up and shipped 
to South Africa 
from all parts of 
the world so many 
thousands of 
mules. 

The nature of 
the duties of the 
A.S.C. in the field 
may best be seen 
by considering 
the work of a company, or supply column, 
attached to a brigade of four battalions. 
Of the four executive officers employed, 
one assumes charge of the supply duties for 
the brigade, collects or receives all food- 
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METHOD OF PACKING RIFLES. 
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supplies, meat, 
bread, groceries, 
and forage; 
directs their dis- 
tribution to the 
troops, and ac- 
counts for the 
same, ensuring 
the replenishing 
of the reserves as 
daily exhausted. 
He is charged 
with the custody 
and employment 
of the miscel- 
laneous equip- 
ment for killing 
and dressing meat 
by the butchers 
of the company. 
A second officer 
remains with and 
commands the 
headquarters of 
the company, 
carrying with him in his own transport 
all the equipment, baggage, tools, and 
materials for repair, etc., required for the 
proper up-keep of his company. A third 
is responsible for the men, horses, and 
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carriages of the brigade supply column, 
and for the punctual performance of its 
duties ; his column is the connecting link 
between the troops of his brigade and the 
nearest store or dépdét in the field. The 
fourth, in a similar way, commands the 
section providing transport for the bearer 
company, teceiving the medical officer’s 
directions and giving all orders needed to 
give effect to the medical officer’s wishes. 
The theatre of war itself may always be 
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the commencement of operations; and that 
was why, when orders were issued for the 
mobilisation of our first Army Corps to 
proceed to South Africa, the lion was pre- 
ceded by the jackal—that is to say, the 
A.S.C. was mobilised and sent out in 


advance to accumulate stores as well as 
to organise the necessary transport which 
would have to meet the contingency of its 
being impossible for us to use the railway 
lines beyond a certain distance. A railway 


A FIELD BAKERY AT WORK. 


relied upon to provide a certain amount of 
sustenance of various kinds for the 
troops— men and horses—which is re- 
quisitioned and paid for by civilised bel- 
ligerents who respect private property, but 
the bulk of supplies for such an army as is 
now operating in South Africa must be sea- 
borne, and perhaps it may be said that 
the greatest blessing enjoyed by modern 
armies is their supply of tinned meats. But 
South Africa itself may be counted on to 
furnish a certain amount of food. 

It is a primary principle of all warfare 
that supply must be arranged for prior to 


train with two engines and thirty-five ten- 
ton wagons may be calculated to convey 
350 tons a distance of 200 miles in a day; 
and it would take 10,000 general service 
wagons to do the same amount of work. 

But enough has now been said in 
general terms to indicate the nature of the 
very onerous and important duties which 
fall to the officers and men of our Army 
Service Corps as the caterers and carriers 
of an army in the field—a corps whose 
merits are to be measured bv the extreme 
devotion of its members t) their very 
difficult and delicate work. 
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THE BEAUFOY ROMANCES 


No. Il—HOW BEAUFO¥Y WENT A-WOOING. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 











AIMOND DE BEAUFOY, hered- 
itary Suzerain of the fief of that 
name, had at three-and-twenty little cause 
to quarrel with the world. As for the 
world, or that portion of it which lay in 
touch with the borders of Beaufoy, when 
it was in quarrelling mood it found time 
and again that the young Seigneur had 
a hard hand, a strong arm, and a long 
reach—three things which make mightily 
for tranquillity. It therefore came about 
that the Seigneurie enjoyed a larger peace 
than its weaker neighbours. 

Peace was much. Peace was internal 
growth and consolidation, but to peace 
were added wealth—as wealth went in that 
year of little grace and great famine, 1438— 
health, strength, and power. For hard on 
a score of miles in one direction, and well- 
nigh as many at right angles, so as 
roughly to form a square, Raimond de 
Beaufoy was lord of life and death. A 
dozen villages called him master. His 
cornfields filled the valleys and his vine- 
yards covered the southern slopes. To 
crown all, his Chateau of Beaufoy, with 
its great girdle of grey walls, was victualled 
and garrisoned as became the house of a 
man who ruled by love or terror as the 
mood took him. 

Beaufoy, left an orphan when a twelve 
months’ babe, had been nursed by his uncle, 
Bertrand de Freyne, as if the babe were his 
own, as, indeed, he designed it to be; but 
Death having said a brusque ‘‘ No” to 
Bertrand’s project, the young heir gathered 
the fruits of the elder’s labours, while the 
whole suzerainty chanted its ‘‘ Te Deum.” 
Bertrand de Freyne had been a hard man. 

It is the man who already has his hands 
full of this world’s blessings that looks 
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abroad to add one to their number, and 
so Raimond de Beaufoy gave himself much 
thought as to whence he would bring a 
wife home to the Seigneurie. Birth she 
must have; generations to match his own. 
Youth and health she must have ; for the 
descent of the line was as much a sacred 
trust as the transmission of the fat acres 
undiminished. Of what use to leave his 
heir his four hundred of square miles 
if he had not wit and strength to rule 
them? Acres of her own were desirable, 
not essential, for Beaufoy was a healthy- 
minded man, and set no great value on 
wealth that was not his own : not essential, 
no, but a weight in the scale. Temper, 
good looks, the domestic virtues : these he 
set no store upon. For the first, if it was 
bad he would cure it; for the second, he 
lived much abroad; for the third, if she 
knew little of the care of a great house, 
there were those who did to be had for the 
hiring. So for many weeks he weighed 
and measured the damsels of Augoumois, 
and in the end he pitched upon Denise de 
Vaucourt. 

A week past he had come to this con- 
clusion, and now, as he rode across the 
summer fields with Marmontel, his squire, 
at his elbow—for seven generations there 
had not lacked a Marmontel to serve a 
Beaufoy—he was confirmed in the wisdom 
of his decision. 

When three-and-twenty plumes himself 
upon his wisdom, you may be sure that 
not the lever of Archimedes—could it be 
mentally applied—would stir him a hair’s- 
breadth. But in this instance wisdom was 
justified of its child. 

““A day’s ride there,” said he to 
Marmontel ; “it will be that at least with 
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a pack-horse hanging behind. Four days 
at Vaucourt, or three may be—no need to 
waste a man’s time over such work—and a 
day home. The week should see us back 
at Beaufoy.” 

“Three days,” answered Marmontel 
cautiously, “is but scant time to win a 
maid’s fancy.” 

“Chut!” and Beaufoy broadened his 
shoulders, ‘‘ we met once before, seven 
years ago, I think, and if the girl be won 
the fancy will follow after—or bide away 
as it lists. The thing fits well, Marmontel. 
Away to the south there, Vaucourt marches 
with Beaufoy for a full three miles, and 
that there is neither father nor brother to 
poke fingers into Beaufoy’s business counts 
for much.” 

“T have seen three towns taken by sur- 
prise,” said Marmontel, ‘‘ but never one 
woman. The jades love a siege, and if 
they be honest they get it but once in 
their lives.” 

‘* Nor is there surprise here,” answered 
Beaufoy. ‘‘Why, man, Roger has been 


at Vaucourt these eighteen hours, and if 


Madame the Countess guesses not the 
meaning of my message, then Denise 
comes of a dull stock. Am I the man to 
fling away five days on nothing more than 
a woman’s chatter?” 

““She may guess, and Mademoiselle 
may guess, but, Seigneur,” persisted 
Marcel, out of his fifteen years’ longer 
experience of life, ‘‘ there are forms.” 

“Chut! Beaufoy will balance the 
forms,” and the Seigneur laughed. ‘‘ This 
is no match of Bet of the charcoal furnace 
with Peter the herdsman. If Madame be 
pleased, and if I be pleased, the thing’s 
done. Hold thou thy peace with thy 
forms.” 

“There is little to choose between Bet 
or Denise, seeing they have, by your 
leave, women’s hearts in them,” answered 
Marmontel, ‘‘ and if it be the land alone 
she is after, then God help Beaufoy, man 
and acres.” 

‘Did I not tell thee, man, to hold thy 
peace? I can see to myself and my acres 
too!” And grumbling to himself, Mar- 
montel, like a good servant, did as he was 
bid. 
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The road to Vaucourt was across the 
suzerainty, through the broad girdle ot 
forest that framed its fatness on every 
side, and into a broken country where 
thicket and pasture-land fought hard for 
the pre-eminence. A poorer country than 
Beaufoy, and one that showed clear signs 
of a loose rule. Here was a herd’s cottage 
blackened and unroofed, there a haggard 
in grey heaps of sodden ashes, or a mill 
with the wheel splintered and great stone 
blocks thrust beneath its floats in sheer 
wantonness. That the masterless men 
who found harbour in the wood preyed as 
they listed on Vaucourt was plain to be 
seen. Beaufoy, by ‘reason of its many 
hangings, they left unharmed. 

‘By the Lord, Marmontel,” cried the 
Seigneur wrathfully, as they reined up 
abreast of a still smoking desolation, 
“these rogues have sore need of a heavy 
hand, and a heavy hand they shall feel. 
There will be changed times at Vaucourt 
when Beaufoy grips the reins! Shall we 
hunt the rascals to-morrow, just to give 
them a foretaste of what ’s to come ?” 

“Best hunt the damsel, Seigneur,” 
answered Marmontel. ‘‘ Rogues are 
plenty and ripe for the hanging any day; 
a damsel is but one, and must be caught 
when the will moves her.” 

“Wrong!” said Beaufoy, shaking up 
his horse. ‘‘Wrong. ’Tis the other way 
round; but let us get forward in day- 
light, lest the rope find the wrong men. 
What a ‘Te diavolum laudamus’ they 
would raise if they laid hands on Raimond 
de Beaufoy!” 

It was on the edge of dusk when the 
Seigneur rode up the slope and into the 
glade where stood the Castle of Vaucourt, 
a pile less ancient and less massive than 
Beaufoy, but lichened and mossy with age. 
It fronted south, with a semicircle of open 
space, some six hundred yards radius, on 
three sides, while behind, a long bowshot 
off and sheltering it from the north, 
stretched a dense thicket of pines, oaks, 
and underbrush. A flight of seven short 
steps, unguarded by any balustrade, led up 
to the heavy Norman doorway, with its 
rounded columns set half within the 
wall. 
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There they were awaited by a man 
apparently of Beaufoy’s own age, who, as 
the Seigneur checked his gallop before 
the door, came down to meet them, and, 
stretching out his hand, caught the bridle. 

“Give you good evening, Master 
Seneschal,” cried Beaufoy, flinging down 
his reins. “By Saint Francis, thou art 
young for a major-domo. Surely a greyer 
wit would better match a service that hath 
no head but a woman.” 

“That I am Madame de Vaucourt’s 
humble servant, is true,” answered the 
other, ‘“‘ and in these times youth is a pear 
that soon mellows.” 
He slipped the bridle 
over his right arm, 
and turned towards 
the door. ‘ Here, 
two of you, see to 
the beasts; and you, 
Seigneur, have come, 
like the welcome 
guest you are, in the 
nick of time.” 

‘* Marmontel,” and 
Beaufoy paused as he 
dismounted, his 
weight swung upon 
one stirrup, ‘“‘ see 
thou to the beast’s 
housing. No offence, 
Master Seneschal, 
Beaufoy might go 
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“Right, my wit failed to discern. What 
then ?” 

‘* Spare your impertinence, Seigneur de 
Beaufoy, I understand you well enough. 
To be frank; we have already a cause of 
quarrel within the walls, but the lady’s 
name is best kept out of the business. Is 
that plain ?” 

“Sits the bird on that tree? Now I 
see the point of the jest, but no man 
makes Beaufoy twice a laughing-stock ; 
no, by St. Francis, not twice. Let us 
settle the matter, Messire de Vaucourt.” 

**Make no doubt we shall settle it, 





Seigneurless all for 
a horse’s colic. 
Now, man, what of thy mistress ?” 

“That she is in trouble, holds council, 
and is in need of thy grey wisdom.” — 

“‘ Hark thou!” and Beaufoy tapped the 
other on the shoulder, ‘‘ Keep thees and 
thous for thy fellows, lest thou tastest 
leather. What is thy name ?” 

“Mark de Vaucourt; at your service, 
Seigneur de Beaufoy,” answered the other, 
laughing. 

“What? Madame’s nephew ? 
this a jest, Messire de Vaucourt ?” 

“No jest, Seigneur de Beaufoy, and if 
your grey wit failed to discern between a 
lackey and a gentleman——” 

“Right,” and Beaufoy, pausing in his 
walk, looked him full in the face. 


Was 


‘“* By the Lord, Marmontel, these rogues have sore.necd of a heavy hand.” 


Seigneur de Beaufoy, but not to-day, nor 


to-morrow. As I told you the Countess is 
in trouble, and has need of us both. First 
shoulder to shoulder for Vaucourt’s sake, 
then face to face for our own.” 

They had reached the centre of the 
great square hall, having paused at inter- 
vals in their wrangling, and now Beaufoy, 
from his two inches of greater height, 
looked frowningly on the other. It wasa 
new thing to him to be belittled, or even 
to be claimed as an equal, and his pride 
was in arms. 

‘“‘H’m, is this some new jest? For, by 
the Lord, Messire, I give you fair warn- 
ing——” 


** No jest, but sober earnest. Here it is 
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in a nut-shell, and if there is a jest the 
laugh is on the sorrowful side of the 
mouth. César Vigogne has debts, César 
Vigogne has also a son, and he proposes, 
with much insistence and a thin veneer of 
courtesy, that his son shall pay his debts 
by taking to himself the lands of Vaucourt 
with Mademoiselle Denise, since he can- 
not, in reason, seek the one without the 
other.” 

“César Vigogne ?” said the Seigneur ; 
‘I know the rascal. A suave bully, he 
will bless you with all unctuousness and 
cut your throat as ‘Amen’ to the bene- 
diction. César Vigogne! Beaufoy’s men 
will settle his insistence once and for 
all.” 

** Beaufoy’s men will have small chance,” 
answered Vaucourt. ‘César Vigogne is 


four hours behind his messenger, and 
brings his priest with him.” 

“‘ And how long since 63 

“Three hours, maybe, or a little more.” 

“Then we are caught like rats in a 
trap? To think there are two score of 
men rusting at Beaufoy, and we pent up 


to starve ina hole! Send me Marmontel. 
Though he risk hanging in his own reins 
he must ride for Beaufoy within the hour. 
In a day, or a day and a half, we shall 
snap our fingers at César Vigogne.” 

“In a day; or a day and a half,” 
answered Mark de Vaucourt, ‘ neither 
you nor I will have fingers to snap. It’s 
odds that your squire will do us better 
service here than charging pell - mell 
through the black of the woods.” 

“Is Vaucourt so weak as that? Then, 
by St. Francis, we’re shent. Let us to 
the Countess, Messire, and here’s my 
hand on it, we are brother and brother 
until we have found God’s mercy in this 
world or the next.” 

“Brother and* brother, Seigneur,” 
answered the other, taking frankly the 
outstretched hand so frankly offered ; 
“and from my soul | believe we have sore 
need that the mercy be not stinted.” 

From the back of the great hall three 
passage-ways opened—one to right, one 
to left, and a third facing the entrance. 
Down one of these—that to the left— 
Vaucourt led the way, with the Seigneur at 
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his heels, and clanging his long huge 
rowelled spurs as he walked. Pausing at 
a door, across which there fell a heavy 
curtain, Mark turned and laid his hand on 
the other’s arm. 

“ Be brief in counsel that we may be 
ready in action,” he said, “and, indeed, 
there is but one course open—to hold 
Vaucourt to the last.” Then he flung 
open the door. ‘‘ The Seigneur Raimond 
de Beaufoy,” he announced, and drew the 
door hard behind him. 

The room was small, but so ill-lit by its 
narrow, pointed windows, closely barred, 
that the three by the table seemed little 
better than shadows. Of the three two 
were women, and seated, while the third, 
a man, stood behind their chairs. From 
his deference of attitude, Beaufoy judged 
him to be present by sufferance rather 
than by right, and the event proved him to 
have been the body- squire of the old 
Count, now many years dead. 

As Vaucourt spoke the two rose, and 
the elder answered— 

‘“* The Seigneur comes in a happy hour 
for us, but an evil for himself. If 
there were time, Messire de Beaufoy, I 
would say ride hence until a day when 
peace and Vaucourt are better friends.” 

““No, Madame”; and Beaufoy went 
forward to meet the Countess. ‘ Rather 
the best of hours for me, since, by the 
grace of God, I will prove that my love 
for Vaucourt is no courtesy love.” 

“Truly a sturdy growth for so young 
a plant. Mushrooms have no long life,” 
said Mademoiselle Denise, under her 
breath, but with a strain of mocking in 
her voice. 

“‘ Sturdy and speedy is Beaufoy all over,” 
answered the Seigneur, ‘‘and with the 
help of St. Francis you yourself will say 
so with six-and-thirty hours. Madame, 
let us leave compliments aside and come 
to profitable talk. Messire de Vaucourt 
has told me of the insult thrust upon you 
by César Vigogne. ‘To answer that is no 
woman’s work, and, with your leave, we 
two will take upon our shoulders the form 
and method of reply.” 

“We have no right, Seigneur de 
Beaufoy ” began the Countess, but 
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the Seigneur, guessing what she would 
say, stopped her with a gesture. 

“You have a double right, Madame. 
One, the common right of every woman 
to be defended against the violence of a 
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castle, and there is an end to rights and to 
defences also. All the talk in the world 
For the Lord’s sake 


will not change that. 
let us get to work.” 
“* My thought, too, Messire. 


With your 


** The S:igneur comes in a happy hour for us.” 


scoundrel ; the other”—and he bowed to 
Mademoiselle Denise—“ but for the pre- 
sent we will let the other stand; that is 
the agreement, is it not, Messire de 
Vaucourt ?” 

‘“* Let César Vigogne set foot inside the 


leave, Madame, our old friend in the 
corner, who, I doubt not, knows every 
nook and hole in the castle, and we two, 
will make a round of inspection. Be at 
ease, Mademoiselle, if there is a bridal 
at Vaucourt this night, I promise you, 
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faith of a gentleman, the priest will have 
light enough to read his book by and 
witnesses in plenty, though they be dumb 
ones.” 

With which strange comfort Beaufoy led 
the way back to the corridor. 

The circuit of the house disclosed more 
than one point of weakness, but chiefly 
Mark de Vaucourt was troubled by a 
passage-way which, opening from the 
back of the great hall, passed through the 
cellars, tunnelled the earth for a furlong 
northwards, and had its outlet in the 
under-brush of the sheltering belt of 
timber. That the outlet was so well con- 
cealed that a hunter with a leash of hounds 
might have passed it by was but a half 
comfort, since, if it were once discovered, 
nothing but an inch-thick oak-door, 


midway along the tunnel, blocked the 
approach. 

“Let Vigogne put a petard under it,” 
said he, “and it flies to splinters in a 
snap.” 

“If Vigogne has petards to spare, he ’ll 
win Vaucourt by a shorter road than this,” 


answered Beaufoy. ‘No, no, he will try 
the great door, as a gentleman should, 
and let the worst come, it will go hard 
with us if we cannot hold the hall for 
thirty minutes while the women find safety, 
and by this road. Let it bide as it is, say 
I; but, Master Squire, have spades and 
mattocks down here, and hands to work 
them. Why, I will tell you presently. Now, 
de Vaucourt, let us back to Madame.” 

The women they found waiting them 
at the head of the corridor. 

“Thus and thus is the plan,” said 
Beaufoy, giving Mark no time to speak. 
Lead he would, for all that he was but a 
stranger and a guest. ‘‘ We are ten men, 
all told. Enough to hold Vaucourt for a 
week if there was no such thing as saltpetre 
in the world and but one flaw in the 
defence. But, what with a rotten window 
here and a tottering door there, not Talbot 
himself could hold the place, weak-handed 
as we are. Two are wanted by the windows 
where the bars are thinner than makes for 
comfort; one by the east door—friend 
Hugues here will do; four with me at the 
secret outlet.” 
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“You take good care 
Messire de Beaufoy.” 

“* By Saint Francis, Mademoiselle Denise, 
for myself I care no whit, but I make the 
best. of the chances, and bad they are at the 
best. César Vigogne, I hear, has thirty 
men at his back.” 

“Then you think, Seigneur e 

“T think, Madame—to be blunt is 
kindest — that if César Vigogne does 
not grudge us six feet of Vaucourt land 
his priest may have other work than 
marrying to do before the sun ’s at noon.” 

At which Mademoiselle Denise turned 
to de Vaucourt and caught him by both 
hands. 

“* Mark, Mark, and it is my fault thou 
art here!” 

Whereupon Beaufoy laughed a_ hard 
laugh. 

“And I,” he said. ‘‘ What of me?” 

‘*Mark came for love’s sake, Messire,” 
answered she across her shoulder, ‘but 
you, you know best why yourself.” 

Through the silence that followed, 
Beaufoy’s ear caught the patter of hoofs 
on the turf, then came a jingle of bridle- 
chains, the stumble of feet on the steps, 
and three resounding blows struck with a 
stout riding-whip on the panels of the 
door, and with such a vigour that the 
hollow of the great hall echoed. Again 
Beaufoy played the master. Brushing all 
pretences aside, he went straight to the 
point. 

“So you have come, César Vigogne, 
and having come, had best ride home 
again, lest you raise such a hive about 
your ears as has never yet buzzed in all 
Augoumois.” 

““God’s mercy, here’s a knot on the 
cord!” they heard him exclaim. Then 
louder, ‘“‘Open, fellow; I have knocked 
once, who am not wont to knock twice in 
courtesy.” 

“The courtesy of César Vigogne!” 
and Beaufoy laughed. ‘The courtesies 
of the seven hangings of Marvaulx! the 
courtesies of the wreck and burning of 
Neuchamp! By St. Francis of Beaufoy, a 
closed door is more wholesome at this 
time of night. Are you answered with 
your courtesies ?” - 


of yourself, 
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“Beaufoy! Beaufoy!” cried Vigogne, 
stamping his foot. ‘What the plague 
does Beaufoy here ?” 

“‘ Aye,” answered the other. ‘“ Beaufoy, 
Beaufoy! Buzz, buzz, do you hear the 
hornets, César Vigogne ?” 

There was a silence, and when Vigogne 
spoke again it was in a changed tone. 

“Listen, Seigneur! With you I have 
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‘“* Mademoiselle de Vaucourt is pledged 
to a gentleman now in the castle,” said 
Beaufoy coolly. Dropping his voice, he 
turned to the others as they stared at him, 
and went on, “ By the Lord it’s true. For 
what else are Vaucourt and I here? 
Whether it be to me or Messire Mark, 
Mademoiselle Denise is as good as 
pledged, and whichever wins, God help 


‘“* Mark came for love’s sake, Messire,” answered she across her shoulder, “ but you, 
you know best why yours_lf.” 


no quarrel, nor, indeed, with anyone in 
Vaucourt; but I have come for a certain 
thing, and, by the Saints, that thing I will 
do. Six years ago de Vaucourt pledged 
his daughter to my son _ Jacques, 
and——” 

*“‘ It is a lie,” answered Beaufoy. ‘ Quit 
lies and come to the truth.” 

“It is true,” replied César Vigogne, 
** so true that none can contradict it. Yet, 
leave that aside. My point is this, marry 
Denise to Jacques I will.” 


the man who comes between us.” Then 
louder: “ Are you answered, Messire ?” 

“‘ Leave pledges to me,” replied Vigogne 
bluntly. ‘‘ Marry Denise to Jacques I will. 
That is Vaucourt’s affair, and not Beaufoy’s. 
Ride home in peace, Seigneur; with you I 
have no quarrel.” 

“‘ Hist,” said Beaufoy, going to the door 
and bending so that his lips touched the 
crack by the post. ‘Hist, speak lower. 
Is there a trap in this ?” 

“No trap, but clear sense for me and 
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for you. Am I a fool to bring the 
Seigneurie about my ears for nought, or 
you a fool to risk—tush, there is no risk; 
the thing’s a certainty—to risk, I say, your 
life for another’s gain ?” 

For a moment Beaufoy stood rubbing 
his chin, as was his fashion when in deep 
thought, then he said— 

“If a man could save his honour—— 
and stopped. 

“There is no haste,” cried the other 
softly. ‘‘ Take till midnight and ride off 
in quiet. There is always the secret 
passage.” 

‘What? Speak lower still, man. 
know that way ?” 

** Aye, I know it; a twist of a crow and 
the door is open, and tell me this—what 
chance has Vaucourt ? But I will smooth 
your way and salve your honour. Listen, 
Beaufoy ; I pledge you this—no soul in 
Vaucourt shall cry ‘Shame!’ upon you 
ever after. Ha! you understand. What 
the grave hides is well hidden.” 

“But I have three men; I must save 
them ?” 

** And welcome; the fewer for me. Till 
midnight, then ; and, Beaufoy, tell Madame 
my mother that is to be, that you have 
bought me off. There will be the worse 
watch.” 

“ Till 


” 


You 


midnight,” answered Beaufoy 
softly, and straightening himself, he stood 
listening to the iron heels of César 


Vigogne clanking down the steps. Then 
he turned to the group at the farther end 
of the hall, and turned to meet a tempest. 

“* By St. Francis!” he cried in a polite 
mood, “are you all gone mad that you 
bay at me like so many dogs. Here 
does César Vigogne of his folly give us 
three hours’ grace, and because I take 
them you call me coward and traitor! 
Let the event’ speak,sMadame; and as for 
you, Hugues, thrust that blade home 
again till nearer cock-crowing. De Vau- 
court, surely you understand? Aye, well, 
now listen. Madame and Mademoiselle, 
do as you will about your beds, but let 
the lights go out as if Vigogne and his 
rogues were fighting the English—as I 
would to the Lord they were instead of 
beleaguering honest French folk. . Then, 
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in the dark and softly, barricade the doors 
and windows open to attack; let this be 
your work, de Vaucourt. Hugues, do you 
send three men after me to the secret 
passage ; my business lies there.” 

“Seigneur de Beaufoy, be generous and 
give us your pardon,” began Madame. 
“It was our ignorance.” 

“The fault was mine,” interrupted 
Beaufoy ; “how should you fathom a man’s 
duplicity ?” 

“But, Seigneur,” cried Mademoiselle, 
“is there nought that we could do? 
Believe me, we could not rest.” 

‘Why, yes; make me some twelve feet 
of a linen pipe of half the thickness of a 
little finger, only, for the Lord’s sake, let 
the windows be dark. Now, my friend, 
my three fellows and their tools.” 

Snatching a lamp from the table, he 
turned into the passage-way leading to the 
secret outlet, and strode down it with such 
a heavy tread that they could hear his 
heels ringing and echoing in the long 
hollow of the vault. Then the trampling 
ceased, and in its place there came the 
screeching complaint of the oak door 
creaking unwillingly back on its rusty 
hinges. 

‘* A masterful man,” said Madame. 

‘“*A masterful man,” echoed Mark de 
Vaucourt, “for that I owe him no grudge.” 
Then he added, looking at Denise, ‘i 
would we had nineteen like him, and were 
well rid of the score in twelve hours.” 

Whereupon Mademoiselle laughed. “It 
is not enough,” said she, ‘‘ for a man to 
be masterful, and if César Vigogne per- 
mits, the riddance will come smoothly 
enough,” and the fire on her cheeks 
found an answer in his eyes. 

Meanwhile de Beaufoy had his three 
men hard at work. 

“A crow-point under this flag—gently, 
gently! No need to chip the edge. Now, 
two mattocks at this end and that, and 
heave! Saints! Men, have you brawn 
in your backs, or the basting of fatted 
calves? Heave, I say, heave! So—that 
is better! Now this one; good, good! 
Now another, and yet one more! Four? 
That will do for the surface.” 

They were working ten feet beyond the 
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oak door, and, under Beaufoy’s orders, had 
stripped the passage of its heavy flagging in 
a direction inwards towards the castle, rear- 
ing the heavy slabs in lines along the wall. 
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with a will; our time is shorter than 


agrees with comfort. Aye, that will do! 
Shovel out the dirt upon that, and busily— 
busily. Do you pick out- the stones and 


“If César Vigogne permits, the riddance will come smoothly enough.” 


‘Now, mattocks and shovels; two of 
you work, and one rest. Faith! how the 
soil grips! What’s that—a stone ? Good! 
Have it within the door; its use will come 
presently. Stay; run you and crave from 
Madame a blanket or sheet, or some such 
thing. Meanwhile, dig on, you two, and 


pile them apart. Thank the Lord, there is 
no lack of them! Now, work, and for 
your lives!” 

When the pit was some four or five feet 
down, Beaufoy stopped the sinking, and 
bade them drive the shaft not alone down- 
wards, but outwards, until he judged it 
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suited his purpose. Then he told them 
curtly they might rest, and he himself went 
to seek Hugues the Squire. 

“Give me,” said he, ‘‘ a stout box, a pot 
of pitch, a brush, and cannon powder. I 
will set such a fougasse for these rogues 
as will teach them much of the art of war 
if they but come that way, and live to tell 
of it, which I doubt. The piping, Madame, 
by St. Francis,” and he held it up in a 
coil, ‘‘a snake, a veritable snake, and one 
that shall hiss and bite, or my name is not 
Raimond de Beaufoy!” 

With his own hands he smeared the box 
inside with pitch, and filling it to the edge 
with the grey explosive, he placed it care- 
fully in position. Then, having given his 
serpent a full feeding, he fixed the end of 
the fuse in the powder and built it into 
its place with loose stones, which he very 
carefully set in order until the bulk and 
weight satisfied him. 

‘** Now earth, and stamp it down well— 
so. Drag the cloth and what remains 
over, inside the door, and set the flags in 
place. Good; a fair craftsmanlike piece 
of work. Presently, they will sink, but, 
faith of Beaufoy, they will lie even long 
enough to fool César Vigogne.” 

Scraping aside the clay from the extreme 
edge of the flagging, he carefully buried 
the linen fuse, bringing the end up inside 
the oak door. This he closed and bolted, 
and then returned to the hall of the castle. 
The lamp he left behind him, but so placed 
that the door lay in shadow. 

The hall he found a groping darkness, 
with just enough of life whispering down” 
the dim corridors to set the nerves tingling, 
but that nerves and Beaufoy had little 
acquaintance. Against the door lay a 
great heap of tables, armoires, and such- 
like furnishings. 

Presently he found Mark de Vaucourt. 

‘*Give me two stools and a dice-box,” 
said Beaufoy. ‘‘ Needs must that I keep 
awake by hook or crook. If César Vigogne 
comes scratching on the panels presently, 
or calling softly, as belike he may, let him 
scratch and call, but for the Lord’s sake 
give no sign of life. The dice? Aye, 
now the stools. 
well. 


So ; that promises 
As you go your rounds, Messire, 
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do not forget 
cellars.” 

Tucking the stools one under each arm, 
he disappeared into the black vault of the 
passage, but with so light a tread that not 
César Vigogne himself, had he had his 
ear to the keyhole, would have heard a 
stir of life. 

An hour later and what the Seigneur 
had forecast came to pass. There was 
a stealthy shuffle of feet on the stone steps, 
a stumble in the darkness, and a muttered 
curse, and then a silence; and after the 
silence a thin tattoo of finger-nails on 
the door followed by a muffled voice, 
“Beaufoy, Beaufoy!” ‘thrice repeated, 
each time with a rising note—‘“‘ Beaufoy ! 
Beaufoy! Beaufoy!” Then again the 
stealthy shuffle of feet, and the watchers 
in the upper windows saw the waiting 
troop draw off to the south until it was 
lost in the night. Then Mark de Vaucourt 
went to seek the Seigneur. 

Beaufoy he found seated on one of the 
stools, with his back to the door, his legs 
thrust out before him, the second stool 
between his knees, and busy throwing dice 
upon its top, alternately left hand against 
right. At the sound of Vaucourt’s foot- 
steps, he set down the box and looked up. 

“Well?” 

“‘ Vigogne has ridden off to the south.” 

“Then he will come back by way of the 
north. I know the feeble cunning of his 
kind.” 

Dropping his chin upon his hand, he 
rubbed it softly; then, reaching out, he 
took up the dice-box again, and let fall 
the dice into it slowly. 

“‘ Cold steel,” he said, out of the thought 
that was in both their minds, “‘ will go 
cruelly hard against the grain after this 
night’s brotherhood; and, to tell the 
truth, there is no woman in the world good 
enough for men to split friendship because 
of her.” 

“Then give her up,” answered Vaucourt, 
‘and let us be brother and brother to the 
end. Plainly she has no wish for Beaufoy.” 

But the Seigneur shook his head. 

“* Plague take it!” said he. ‘‘ There is 
such a thing as a man’s dignity. As for 
wishes, whatarethey ina woman? Nought!” 


in the 


Beaufoy down 
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And he snapped his fingers. ‘ Listen,” he 
went on; “I will play you for her. Dice- 
boxes instead of a puddle of blood; 
and, besides, the time hangs plaguey 
heavy.” 

“Are you mad ?” cried Vaucourt. ‘‘ Why, 
man, I have loved Denise since I knew 
what love was.” 

“Faith!” and Beaufoy laughed. “I 
might say the same, and never know 
the throb of a 
pulse.” 

“Then give her 
up!” cried the 
other again. ‘‘ For, 
Beaufoy, Denise —” 
And he stopped. 

“* Aye,” answered 
Beaufoy, ‘‘ and had I 
known that thirty- 
six hours ago, I had 
not been sitting here 
now waiting to play 
a sharper game with 
César Vigogne than 
dice on a stool-top ; 
but, being here, I 
must carry the thing 
through. I catch 
your meaning. You 
love her, and she 
you ; and to dice for 
her would be sacrilege 
for you as for me to 
dice for Beaufoy. Aye, 
I see that; but to me 
who neither love nor 
am loved it is the 
fairest of games. By 
St. Francis! I have 
it! I will play left 
hand against right for her; and on the 
honour of Beaufoy, if I lose, I make 
my bow at sunrise, César Vigogne per- 
mitting.” 

*“* And if you win ?” 

“If I win,” and with his open palm he 
smote the stool in front of him, “‘ then win 
her I shall, though all Vaucourt came 
between. Let me see: the left, aye, that 
is you. It is nearer the heart. A pretty 
conceit, faith! I give you first throw, 
Messire. My word; but I hope César 
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Vigogne will be gallant enough to hold his 
hand until the game is played.” 

Taking the dice-box in his left finger- 
tips, he raised it above his head, shaking it, 
and reversed it on the stool. 

“‘ Ace, tray; faith, a poor throw! Now 
then, right hand for Beaufoy. Cinq, 
quatre; 1 lead you, Messire ; I lead you. 
Throw, Vaucourt, throw, ’tis the best of 
three. Tray, quatre. Eleven to nine and 


Beaufoy was busy throwing dice alt_rnately left hand against right. 


a throw in hand. It is 


Deuce, quatre. 
well, Messire, that you are here to bear 


witness that it is an honest game. Your 
last throw, Vaucourt, and a noble one. 
Double six; ’tis a lead, indeed. Now, 
St. Francis, for Beaufoy.” 

With the box poised in the air he 
paused, listening. ‘‘ Nothing? I thought 
it had been César Vigogne.” Down came 
the box with a rattle. ‘‘ Tray, six; Beaufoy 
wins by a point. Welcome to my poor 
house that shall be, Messire de Vaucourt !” 
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“Coward!” she cried. ‘ Coward to leave your post!” 





THE 


“Do you think,” said Vaucourt fiercely, 
grasping the Seigneur by the shoulder and 
shaking him; “Do you think I hold 
myself bound by such a mummer’s chance 
as that? No; by God, No!” 

“Keep your hands for César Vigogne, 
Messire,” answered Beaufoy. ‘ For me 
the thing is settled. If you wish to fight 
it out in another fashion, why—— Ha! 
Saints! What is that? The assault is 
on in front; though if Vigogne thinks to 
batter in the doors he must swing a 
heavier sledge than that. Come, man, 
come!” 

Leaping to his feet Beaufoy sped up the 
passage, grasping at his sword-hilt as he 
ran. Five paces behind him was Mark de 
Vaucourt; but midway he stopped and 
waited, listening—then turned back. From 
behind came the sharp scream of dry 
timber ripped and splintered; and as he 
watched he saw, in the dull flicker of the 
lamp, the door heave. 

“A feint, a feint!” he cried. ‘* Rouse 
them in the castle, and then this way, 
Seigneur; the attack lies here! ” andrushed 
headlong down the tunnel. 

At the cry Beaufoy paused, and, stoop- 
ing, he saw Vaucourt seize the lamp and 
hold it to the fuse, and there was a spurt 
of flame. 

“Run, for the Lord’s sake, run!” he 
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shouted. But Vaucourt, still holding the 
lamp, bent forward motionless. There ° 
was an instant’s silence, a rumble, the 
bulging of the oak door, a rush of grey 
smoke, and utter darkness, and through 
the darkness a war and crash that sent 
Beaufoy staggering to the wall. 

** Mother of God,” cried a voice behind 
him, ‘‘ what has befallen ?” 

Looking behind him he saw Denise, a 
rushlight flickering in her hand. 

“You, Messire de Beaufoy ? 
Then where is Mark? 
cried. ‘‘Coward to leave your post! 
Coward!” And as she ran past him 
into the darkness she smote him with her 
open hand upon the face. 

Still stooping, Beaufoy saw her set the 
light upon the floor and draw a something 
from the wreck of fallen earth, saw her 
sink upon her knees and lay Mark de 
Vaucourt’s head upon her lap. Ther he 
set his teeth hard and sought Marmontel. 

“César Vigogne is paid in full,” said 
he; “ but I have enough of wife-hunting 
for this time. Let Mademoiselle Denjse 
cleave to her fraction of a man, for, by 
St. Francis! he car be little more.” 

Nevertheless, in the long day’s ride to 
Beaufoy the squire had wit enough to 
keep a silent tongue, lest the debt due by 
the woman be levied off the man. 


You ? 
Coward!” she 
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T has always been difficult for a mere 
Englishman to appreciate fully the 


legend of Washington. In the one hundred 
years that 
have passed 
since the 
death - scene 
at Mount 
Vernon, the 
story of his 
virtue has 
been incess- 
antly told. 
He has been 
proclaimed 
to posterity 
as the model 
citizen, the 
model _ sol- 
dier, the one 
Virtuous 
Man. And 
respectful as 
our attitude 
may have 
been—for 
every 
Englishman 
is more or 
less con- 
scious that 
in the un- 
fortunate 
differences which occurred Washington 
was generally right, and England almost 
always wrong—we are apt to grow weary 
of these pzans of virtue. Where is the 
place, we feel inclined to ask, for a cha- 
racter of this heroic build, so just, so 
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Died December 14, 1799. 


interested, so upright, in the excellent 
but rather business-like nation we know 
to-day? Or what has happened in these 
hundred 
years ? 

To talk 
this way is 
treason to 
a race. 
Avaunt! all 
such profane 
critics. This 
Washington 
you speak of 
is no ordin- 
ary hero. 
With Solon 
and Lycur- 
gus, with 
Moses and 
William Tell, 
he has 
entered once 
for ‘all the 
highest 
ranks of the 
immortals. 
He is the 
law- giver, 
the founder 
of a nation, 
the man to 
whose 
memory every true-born American appeals. 
To praise him is to praise America; to 
detract from him is to insult her. To 
examine his life—well, it is hazardous work. 

In the various layers of English history 
there is no one quite of this pre-eminence. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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King Arthur, with his Round Table, is still, 
in spite of Lord Tennyson’s efforts, a 
rather 


transcendental and 
figure—a man whom to 
mention in casual conver- 
sation would be like say- 
ing you were fond of 
poetry. And William the 
Conqueror, though dis- 
tinct enough, is open to 


even graver objections.’ 


He is the traditional 
founder of a small caste, 
a caste in which the 
average Englishman finds 
little interest. To think 
yourself peculiarly asso- 
ciated with this invader, 
to talk about people who 


cause. 
a shadowy 


without effort the leader of a great national 
For nearly nine years he persisted 
in what must have seemed at times a hope- 


less undertaking, raising 
and maintaining, in spite 
of poverty, indifference, 
and foolish jealousies, 
that little army of resolute 
men with which he re- 
sisted, and at last over- 
came, the whole strength 
of an English Govern- 
ment. The colonists 
themselves, for whose 
sake he fought, were the 
first to lose heart and 
complain. ‘I can assure 
these people,” he writes 
of certain critics who in 


“‘came over at the Con- ih aga gee Satie 3 ste the second winter of 

quest,” is at best the sign the war blamed him for 

of a vacant mind. If the having put his troops in 

Restoration had never happened, Cromwell _ winter quarters, “‘ that it is easier and much 

might have done. And Nelson still better; less painful to make remonstrances in a 

only he came too late. very comfortable apartment at the corner 
But Washington is par excellence the of a good fire than to occupy a cold and 

first American. From a somewhat aristo- barren hill and to sleep 

cratic country gentleman living on hisestate upon ice without clothes 

in Virginia, and caring, as it seemed, for or covering.” 

none of these things, he becomes almost When the war was over 

these grievances. were 

quickly forgotten ; but 

as the dangers of the 

little State disappeared 

the Commander-in- 

Chief disappeared too, 

and a sort of ideal hero, 
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departure of the English 
troops was a long tri- 
umphal progress. People crowded into the 
lanes to see him; innumerable addresses 
were presented, some of them by trains 
of matrons and damsels in allegorical 
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costumes; and when, after resigning his 
commission, the object of these attentions 
had retired, like Cincinnatus, to his farm 
and private life, it was by almost unanimous 
acclaim that he was recalled as first 
President, to institute the beginnings of 
frovernment, to set his name for ever upon 
the new country. 

To the ordinary observer, when the 
troubles first began, Washington would 
have seemed the last person to become a 
great Revolutionary leader. In the life at 
Mount Vernon, on Potomac River, where 
he had been living when the war broke 
out for nearly fifteen years, with every cir- 
cumstance, as it would then have been 
described, of “‘domestic felicity,” there 
was nothing to train him for the struggles 
that were preparing. He was, you would 
have said, the most practical, the least 
visionary of men. In the diaries that he 
kept regularly from his sixteenth year 
onwards, there is hardly a trace of the 
“divine discontent,” or even of any 
extraordinary ambition; nowhere, as it 
seems, the touch of genius. 

The younger son of a fairly rich 
Virginian landowner, the first impression 
we get of him is as a well-bred, high- 
spirited boy, somewhat serious, perhaps, 
and fond of work, though his education, 
in the ordinary sense, was very scanty ; 
but, most of all, fond of sport and active 
life ; quite ready to fall in love with any 
pretty girl he met, and to relate his 
experiences to his friends. 

His father died when he was only 
eleven ; and Washington’s early years were 
passed chiefly with his eldest half-brother 
Lawrence, who was then living at Mount 
Vernon, the family place. Here, while 
engaged in learning farming and land- 
surveying, the lad was introduced to Lord 
Thomas Fairfax, a rich Englishman living 
in Virginia, a connection by marriage of 
Lawrence Washington’s, and attracted his 
notice. It is said that the old man, who 
had been at one time an officer in the 
Blues, a friend of Addison, Steele, and 
other men of letters, and was still a 
distinguished though somewhat eccentric 
person, was dclighted by the boy’s horse- 
manship and love of hunting. He took 
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him into his household, appointed him 
surveyor to his Virginian estates, and for 
the next few years directed his life. 
Washington was then in his seventeenth 
year, and there are several letters of this 
time describing the change in relation 
to some old love affair. One of them, 
addressed to “‘ Dear Robin,” is curiously 
reflective— 

My place of residence [he writes] is at present 
at his Lordship’s, where I might, was my heart 
disengaged, pass my time very pleasantly, as 
there’s a very agreeable young lady lives in the 
same house (Col. George Fairfax’s Wife’s Sister), 
but as that’s only adding Fuel to fire, it makes 
me the more uneasy, for by often and unavoidably 
being in Company with her revives my former 
passion for your Low Land Beauty, whereas, was I 
to live more retired from young women, I might in 
some measure eliviate my sorrow by burying that 
chast and troublesome Passion in the grave of 
oblivion or etarnall forgetfulness. 


The two rather childish love poems: the 
one beginning— 

Oh, ye gods, why should my poor resistless 
heart stand to oppose thy might and power, 
and the other— 

From your bright sparkling eyes I was undone, 


belong also to this period, and may 
seem to refer to the same anonymous 
lady. They are written out in the boy’s 
note-books, among surveyor’s notes and 
business memoranda. Poor halting verses, 
without much metre, rhyme, or grammar, 
and yet with a certain pathetic ring, 
they were probably the only attempts 
at poetry the serious Washington ever 
made. 

How cruel, how fair this Low Land 
Beauty must have been! 

From pursuits of this sort a military 
expedition under the English flag was the 
first serious diversion. For some years 
past reports had come of encroachments 
by French settlers in the neighbourhood 
of the Ohio, upon the western borders of 
the colony. After complaints had been 


made without apparently much result to 
the Government at home, Washington 
had been despatched by the Governor of 
‘Virginia with an ultimatum to the French 
intruders. 

This was in 1753, and in the next year 
a small colonial force, of which Washington 
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was appointed second in command, had 
been sent out to defend the colony. 
At last, in 1755, the long-expected 


MRS. WASHINGTON. 


English force arrived in Potomac River: 
two regiments of foot, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Braddock, a 
former Colonel of the Guards, with all 
the haughtiness to colonials of an English 
officer of the day. Washington was at the 
time only just twenty-three; but by the 
death of his brother, and of his brother’s 
child, he had lately come into the estate 
of Mount Vernon, and was already a 
person of some weight in the colony. He 
at once volunteered for service in the 
expedition, and was taken by the General 
for an extra aide-de-camp. 

“I have now a good opportunity, and 
shall not neglect it,” he writes during the 
march, ‘‘of forming an acquaintance 
which may be serviceable hereafter, if I 
find it worth while to push my fortune in 
the military line.” 

The opportunity, indeed, served him well, 
though not as the young man had expected. 
A surprise attack by the French garrison 
outside Fort Duquesne ; the fall of General 
Braddock and of most of his officers; and 
the “‘ dastardly conduct ” (so Washington 
describes it) of the English regulars, who 
fled in confusion at the first attack—so 
ended in a day the little expedition which 
had marched for months through the 
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backwoods of Virginia with all the 
precision of troops at a review. Wash- 
ington himself had a marvellous. escape. 
“I had four bullets,” he says, “through 
my coat, and two horses shot under me, 
yet escaped unhurt, although death was 
levelling my companions on every side 
of me.” The General, who had treated 
him, he says, throughout the march “ with 
much complaisance,” died soon afterwards 
of his wounds, bequeathing to Washington 
his favourite horse and his body-servant. 
The young officer returned home with only 
thirty men out of three companies of 
Virginians who had started, but “with a 
name,” says Trevelyan, ‘‘ for coolness and 
conduct which made him the talk of the 
whole empire.” 

But his military ambition, however 
strong it may once have been, was soon 
afterwards to be put aside—not, apparently, 
with great reluctance. Within four years 


of the disaster at Fort Duquesne, the 
English supremacy on the Ohio had been 


MISS MARY PHILIPSF, 
Washington's First Love. 


reasserted, and the scene of operations 
had changed to the great struggle before 
Quebec. The war, so far as Virginia was 
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concerned, was 
practically over ; 
and Washington, 
though still a 
young man, re- 
turned from his 
position as Com- 
mander - in -Chief 
of the Virginian 
forces to marry 
and settle down 
to country life, 
with no prospect, 
as it seemed, for 
the rest of his 
career, of any 
more campaign- 
ing. 

In matrimony, 
as in almost every 
enterprise that 
he undertook, he 
seems to have 
succeeded per- 
fectly. The lady, 
whom he met 


by chance in one of the intervals of 


the campaign, was a certain Mrs. Custis, 


LIBERTY BELL, WHICH PROCLAIMED AMERICAN 
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a young widow 
from New York, 
charming, ele- 
gant, and with a 
fine estate left 
her by her first 
husband; and 
Washington 
promptly fell in 
love with her. 
It was not 
likely in the 
history of so gal- 
lant a man that 
this was the first 
affair of the kind 
he was engaged 
in; and, indeed, 
only two years 
previously, in 
another interval 
of the campaign, 
he is known to 
have paid re- 
peated attentions 
to a Miss Mary 


Philipse, another lady of New York, 
who is supposed, though without much 
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authority, to have declined the offer 
of his hand. The chief interest, perhaps, 
of this little episode is that Miss Philipse 
_also had a considerable fortune; so that 
Washington. though he made an admir- 
able husband, seems to have followed, in 
the first instance, the advice once given 


INDEPENDENCE HALL, 
STATE HOUSE, 
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With the chairs and 

portraits of the Signa- 

fortes to the Declaration 
of Independence. 


by a_ distinguished 
officer to his sons— 
“My boys, I do not 
want you to marry for 
money; but set your 
affections where 
money is!” 

He was now a man 
of twenty-six, tall and 
active, and extra- 
ordinarily strong, with the reputation and 
some of the enterprise of a brilliant and 
successful soldier, but already with that 
modesty and love of retirement which have 
contributed so strangely to his fame. 

“IT am now, I believe, fixed here,” he 
writes from Mount Vernon, in the year 
of his marriage, “with an agreeable 
partner for life. I find more happiness 
in retirement than I ever experienced in 
the wide and bustling world.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


And for a person of Washington’s 
simple tastes, the life of a country 
gentleman in Virginia about this time 
must have been an almost ideal one. 
In the regular diaries which he still kept, 
and in the letters to his cousin Richard 
Washington, then in England, you see him 

entirely Occupied in 
the various businesses 
of the day, devoted 
to horses and fox- 
hunting, to the 
management of his 
estate and the educa- 
tion of his ‘step- 
children; but inter- 
ested, too, in public 
affairs, and keep- 
ing up a regular 
correspondence with 
the other chief per- 
sons of the colony. 
The Washingtons 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, HIS WIFE, AND STEP-CHILDREN. 


at this time had the reputation of being 
the nchest people in the district, pro- 
bably the richest in America; and in 
their way of living there was no want of 


style. We hear of their English - built 
barge, manned by negroes, for going 
up and down the river, on the banks 
of which Mount Vernon stood, and of a 
chariot-and-four with postilions for Mrs. 
Washington’s use ; he himself, of course, 
would always ride. They entertained 
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largely, after the manner of colonists ; 
and on the arrival in the river of an 
English gun-boat there is a great account 
of the entertainment to the officers. 

But besides courtesies of this kind there 
were frequent communications with the 
Mother Country, through which all Wash- 
ington’s business was done; and you have 
orders for English saddlery and horse- 
cloths, “the best that can be procured,” 
and for his own clothes, which he always 
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murmurs were already beginning to be 
heard foreboding the conflict, so bitter, 
so disastrous, which was to put an end 
for more than a generation to all friendly 
intercourse. 

“One truth,” wrote one who became 
himself afterwards a leader in the Revo- 
lution, “comes home to the recollection 
of every man who lived in those days. The 
attachment to England was such that, 
to whatever the colonists wished to affix 


VALLEY FORGE, PENNSYLVANIA, WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 


had made for him in England. “I 
want neither lace nor embroidery,” he 
writes in one of these letters to Richard 
Washington, asking him to choose him 


some new suits: ‘“ Plain clothes, with 
gold or silver buttons, if worn in genteel 
dress, are all that I desire.” Other letters 
have frequent references to a promised 
visit to England, a country, however, 
that he was never to see; for Wash- 
ington himself, though his two elder 
brothers had both been sent to school 
in Westmoreland, never left America; and 


the stamp of excellence the title of 
‘English’ was always given. To reside 
in England was the object of universal 
desire, the cherished hope of every bosom. 
It was considered as the delightful haven, 
where peace and happiness were alone to 
be looked for. A parent sending his sons 
to Eton or Westminster would say: ‘I 
am sending my sons home for their 
education.’ If he himself should cross the 
Atlantic, though but for a summer season, 
to witness their progress, he would say, 
‘I am going home to visit mv children.’” 
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But whatever the loyalty of the colonists 
may have been, they had too much of the 
spirit of Englishmen to surrender for a 
sentiment the liberty they had once 
inherited. For more than eight years 
they had protested, by resolutions, by 
petitions, by every constitutional and 
peaceful means—nay, at last, by riots and 
the Boston massacre—against the -injustice 
of the Government; and at last, when 
every other means had failed, prepared 
themselves sternly enough for the final 
struggle. 

It was in 1774, at the age of forty-two, 
that Washington, after his fifteen years 
of retirement, again left Mount Vernon. 
He was on his way to join the newly 
formed General Assembly, which two years 
afterwards, as Congress, declared the 
Independence of America. At present, 
the only thought was resistance to unjust 
demands; and men were already begin- 
ning to look to Washington as a leader, 
the representative of the wealthiest of the 
Colonies and the best known of her repre- 
sentatives. 


“If you speak of eloquence,” wrote 
an ardent Republican on his return from 


this first meeting of the Congress, 
“Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, is the 
greatest orator; but if you talk of a solid 
knowledge of things and a sound judgment, 
Colonel Washington is indisputably the 
greatest man of the Assembly.” In 
the following year, on the motion of 
John Adams, of Massachusetts, Colonel 
Washington was unanimously appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the forces of 
the United Colonies. Mr. Rutledge, 
of South Carolina, is, so far as I know, 
forgotten. 

The hesitation of Washington in accept- 
ing the command has often been described. 
He would not, of course, consent to a 
salary. It was only, as he said, the unani- 
mity of the appointment that induced him 
to undertake such duties; and then, in 
words which have still the ring of modesty, 
“I beg it may be remembered by every 
gentleman in this room that I this day 
declare with the utmost sincerity I do not 
feel myself equal to the command I am 
honoured with.” 
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But stronger even than his modesty was 
his devotion to the cause. It has never 
been claimed for Washington that he was, 
in the accepted sense, a brilliant general. 
He was too much, perhaps, inclined to 
defer to the opinion of other men. A 
council of war, it has been said, never 
fights ; and Washington, by his frequent 
consulting with councils of war, has 
obtained the reputation of being merely 
a “Fabian” commander. But by his 
patience, his enthusiasm, his passion of 
patriotism, he at last inspired a whole 
nation to victory. That is the secret of 
Washington’s power; the real justification 
of his fame. 

With the surrender of Cornwallis in 
1781 the independence of America was 
virtually secured. But it was not till the 
end of 1783, when the treaty of peace 
acknowledging the new Republic had 
at last been signed, that Washington 
was able to resign his commission and 
return to his beloved Mount Vernon. ‘The 
scene is at length closed,” he writes to his 
former colleague General Clinton. ‘ On 
the Eve of Christmas Day the doors of 
this house beheld me enter them, an 
older man by nine years than when I last 
quitted them. I begin to feel myself 
at ease, and free from the busy scenes 
of public life.’ And yet as he looks for- 
ward to the retirement before him, to 
that life of a country gentleman, which 
“fof all,” he thinks, “is the most deli- 
cious,” there is an undertone of sadness, 
partly at the thought of approaching age, 
and partly of regret for the “‘ busy scenes” 
he had left. 

It was in this strain that he wrote this 
year to his friend Lafayette, referring to 
their last meeting— 


Whilst our carriages were hurriedly separating us 
from each other, I asked myself over and over again 
whether I had seen you for the last time, and in 
spite of my desire to answer ‘‘ No,”’ my fears replied 
“Yes.” I recalled to my mind the days of my 
youth, and I found that long ago they had fled 
never to return, that I was now descending the hill 
that for fifty-two years I had been clambering ; for 
I know that, in spite of the strength of my consti- 
tution, I belong to a family who appear only for a 
short time, and that I must expect soon to repose 
in the sepulchre of my fathers. These thoughts 
obscure my horizon and spread a cloud over the 
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future, and therefore over my hopes of seeing you 
again. Yet I would not have you lament for me. 
I have had my day. 


To moralise gently on these old themes 
was a pleasure that Washington could 
seldom resist; and there is, perhaps, a 
sort of sober charm in the way that he 
again and again reverts to them. But his 


Bil 


the fortunes of the new State, are, perhaps, 
in the eyes of the serious historian, 
the most interesting and important of 
his life. 

But those years are another chapter. 
However generously he may have entered 
upon it, there is, you feel, a certain 
indignity in his occupying himself, even 


MOUNT VERNON : WASHINGTON’S RESIDENCE. 
At Mount Vernon Washington died. 


fears on this occasion were not fulfilled. 
In less than five years, on his election to 
the Presidency, he was entering again, 
more ardently than ever, into the public 
service of his country. The troubles of 
the time called for his help; his honour 
and the reputation he had already won 
required that he should give it; and the 
ten years that followed, when he con- 
trolled, with the authority and something 
of the conscious rectitude of a Dictator, 


as an old man, with the petty intrigues of 


ordinary politics. Perhaps, like the philo 
sopher in Plato, he consented to under- 
go the burden of ruling rather than be 
ruled by less worthy men. But the bent 
of his mind was to more practical affairs. 
He was by inclination, by training, a 
soldier; and it may well have been that 
when he bade farewell to the gallant 
Lafayette, the happiest part of his life 
was over. 
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By W. PETT RIDGE. 


HE Mary Beatrice lay at low tide in 
the harbour waiting for a Paris 
train, which was picking its way very care- 
fully along the rails on the Quai Chanzy 
above. The electric globes sent a moon- 
light haze over the upper deck; the 
captain on the bridge by their aid looked 
at his watch and said something about 
French railways that need not be printed 
here. A middle-aged clean - shaven, 
cheerful-looking man sitting on a deck- 
chair near the funnel glanced up. French 
children trying to sell mechanical dolls 
from the edge of the quay, watched casually 
the melancholy person who walked up and 
down in a clumsy suit of innumerable 
fancy baskets, articles which did not 
appear to be indispensable to the happi- 
ness of the evening-boat passengers. At 
the back, lights of the town speckled the 
edge of the harbour, and the bell of a 
tram-car rang warningly. 

“« Paris train late, surely,” said the clean- 
shaven personage. 

“*Everybody’s late in this country, Sir,” 
replied the first mate respectfully. ‘‘ Give 
me England.” 

“‘ rather want England myself,” said the 
passenger. ‘‘Haven’t seen it for ten 
years.” The Paris train stopped on the 
quay above. Passengers came down the wet 
stone stairs and advanced to the slanting 
gangway. ‘“‘ Anyone special on board ?” 

“Funny thing you should ask the 
question, Sir. As it ’appens, I see by 
the luggage that Mr. Lewis ’Omersham, 
whose name you’ve seen in the papers, is 
crossing to-night ?” 

‘Don’t think much of him,” said the 
passenger, rising and going to the foot of 
the gangway. 
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“Well, but, Sir r 

‘I am Mr. Lewis Homersham.” 

“Dang my old eyes,” said the chief 
mate with Kentish strenuousness, ‘‘if I 
ain’t always a-putting my foot in it.” 

The passengers came down the sloping 
gangway with more or less of trepidation. 
A tall lady of generous figure, in a flowing 
grey cloak that made her look like some 
large bird on the wing, called to her maid 
in slipping near to the deck end, and 
the maid, in sympathy, slipped also. 
Mr. Homersham put out one arm, and 
with some difficulty saved the opulent lady 
from disaster. 

“Thank you ever so much,” she said 
gratefully. ‘‘ This is such a very awkward 
arrangement, and—Martin, how tiresome 
you are! A clumsier maid I think I never 
saw.” The maid, having picked herself 
up, ran down recklessly into the arms of 
two sailors, who caught her and swung her 
round neatly. “ How’s that, umpire?” 
demanded the two sailors of each other. 

“Margaret,” said Mr. Homersham 
suddenly, pulling off his travelling-cap. 

“‘ Lewis !” ejaculated the lady. 

“‘ But for your voice,” he said, “I should 
not have known you.” 

“Is that intended for a compliment ?” 
she asked. 

““My dear girl,” he said hastily, ‘‘ you 
cannot, of course, help being charming 
whatever alterations time may bring.” 

“They tell me,” she said vaguely, as 
one speaking of a subject of which it was 
not possible to have personal knowledge, 
“that I have grown stouter.” 

**T don’t think so,” he said. This was 
not the truth, but it seemed more effective 
than the truth, for she beamed upon him 
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“‘ Thank you ever so much,” she said gratefully. 
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pleasantly. A family of spare girls, ranging 
in height from six feet to about four 
feet two, marched past, clearing the deck 
and complaining bitterly of the other 
passengers ; the last giant trunk of baggage 
was being swung on board. 

“‘ T have a private cabin,” she remarked, 
after she had sent a contemptuous look at 
the thin family, ‘ but I think as I have 
met you, Lewis, I’d rather stay on 
deck. It only takes about an hour and 
a half.” 

“The time,” said Mr. 
‘will seem too short in your company.” 

“Tell my stupid maid to go down, will 
you, and not to stand there like a ridiculous 
idiot ?” 

Mr. Homersham obeyed, _ slightly 
modifying the wording of the order, 
and Martin, giving the patient sigh of 
one accustomed to dealing with a mis- 
tress who possessed a temper, went down 
the companion. The Mary Beatrice 
moved gingerly out into the centre of 
the harbour, where there was just enough 
water, and seemingly not a _ tumblerful 
too much, to enable her to get out into 
the open. Silhouetted figures lining the 
edge of the quay waved farewell; the 
captain ordered a protecting canvas to 
be fitted at the end of his bridge. Now 
this startled observant passengers. 

“It is going to be a rough crossing, 
Margaret,” said Mr. Homersham, return- 
ing. ‘Are you quite sure——” 

“I’m a good sailor,” she 
definitely. ‘‘I hope you are.” 

“J hope so too.” 

“We have an enormous amount to talk 
about,” she said, nodding her large hat in 
aw :nning manner. “It seems years since 
we met, Lewis.” 

“It zs years,” he said. 

‘I was quite a girl.” 

** You were,” he said, ‘‘ then.” 

“*T saw,” she said, “that you obtained 
your C.B.” 

“ Backstair influence,” he said lightly. 
It seemed that Mr. Lewis Homersham was 
not entirely at his ease: he assumed 
too obviously an air of unconcern. ‘ You 
have no idea how these things can be 
managed.” 


replied 


Homersham, 
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**] think I have,” she said, touching him 
on the arm. “TI read all about your excel- 
lent work as Consul during the outbreak.” 

“* Newspapers have to exaggerate.” 

“Not unless they see real necessity for 
doing so. I thought of you a good deal 
at that time.” She paused. The Afary 
Beatrice had found her way out of the 
shallow harbour now, and was on the dark 
open Channel, a fine spray of salt-water 
came humorously over the first-class deck, 
and passengers who objected to practical 
jokes of this kind prepared to descend to 
the saloon. ‘I say, Lewis,” she repeated. 
raising her voice, ‘ that I thought of youa 
good deal at that time.” 

‘You are very kind, Margaret.” 

“I wonder whether—hadn’t you better 
put up your coat-collar—I wonder whether 
you have ever thought of me ?” 

‘*When I had time to do so.” 

‘“‘Love,” quoted the stout lady patheti- 
cally, “is of a man’s life a what do you 
call it, ’tis woman’s—you must really get 
some tarpaulins, Lewis. Do bestir your- 
self, please, and pay some attention to me.” 
A passing sailor with a Red Indian touch 
in his veins was hunting for palefaces, and 
brought a covering ; the two sat nearer to 
each other, sharing it. ‘What was I 
saying when you interrupted ?” 

‘I’ve had rather a busy time out there,” 
he said, without replying to her question. 
“I ought, I suppose, to have written to 
you, but the Colonial Office has received 
most of my letters.” 

‘“‘IT wonder whether men ever think,” 
said the lady bitterly, ‘“‘how much of 
happiness they miss by concentrating 
their attentions on mere self-advancement. 
The day surely comes when they feel 
remorse.” 

“One can always find something to 
reproach oneself about. Are you still 
living with your aunt in Lancaster Gate?” 

“I suppose it never occurred to you, 
Lewis, that you treated me very badly ?” 

“I?” he stammered. ‘I—I treated 
you badly?” 

“You!” she said with calm. 

“We had a quarrel, certainly, but——” 

“I needn’t remind you,” she snapped, 
“‘who was to blame there. Ne one can 
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Her gloved hand traced the outline of a heart in the tarpaulin that covered her lap. 
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say that I ever began a dispute.” He 
bowed his head politely. ‘‘The next 


thing I heard was that you had left 
England to take up this appointment.” 

“*May I venture to remind you, Mar- 
garet, that you particularly requested that 
I should do so ?” 

**My dear Lewis!” protested the lady. 
“*Do you mean to tell me that you don’t 
understand women-folk better than that ?” 

“‘IT am exceedingly sorry,” he began. 

“‘ What zs the use of being sorry now ?” 
she asked indignantly. ‘“ Will that make 
the case any better? You might godown 
on your knees before me—— ” 

“The deck is very wet,” he urged. 

‘And. apologise for your hastiness, but 
it would do no earthly good now. The 
past is past.” 

** Yes,” he said with relief; ‘‘ it has that 
advantage.” 

The Mary Beatrice dipped its head into 
the turbulent sea. The detachment of 
spare girls still marching round and 
around the deck fell into momentary 
disorder, regaining discipline as the 
steamer resumed its normal attitude, only 
to be swept down into the saloon by the 
next wave. The two were now alone. 

“Whom did you marry, Lewis?” she 
asked sharply. 

“I beg pardon.” 

“TI asked you as. distinctly as I could, 
Whom—Did—You—Marry ?” 

“‘T have never married,” he said, with 
a touch of pathos in his voice. -“I have 
never been engaged to anyone, Margaret, 
but you.” 

“Poor Lewis!” she said. Her gloved 
hand traced the outline of a heart in the 
tarpaulin that covered her lap. ‘“ And 
now you are home again, and I am the 
first person you meet. Some,” she re- 
marked with a sigh, “would call this fate.” 
He edged away slightly and seemed half 
inclined to suggest another name. “‘ There 
is no doubt, to my mind,” she went on in 
the manner of one propounding a novel 
idea, ‘‘ that everything is ordered for us in 
this world. We are mere puppets; we 
have to obey the strings that pull us. 
It is quite useless, Lewis, for you to con- 
tradict me; because I know that it is so.” 
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“My dear Margaret,” he protested, “I 
don’t contradict you.” 

‘Oh yes, you do,” said the lady firmly ; 
“you wouldn’t be a man if you didn't. 
And please, please don’t pull the tarpaulin 
away. You can sit closer, surely!” He 
apologised and edged nearer to her. “I 
should think, Lewis,” she continued, ‘that. 
when you come to the end of your life the 
one thing with which you will have to 
reproach yourself most will be the unmanly 
way in which you broke off our engage- 
ment.” 

“To tell you the truth, I had nearly 
forgotten all about it.” 

“Ah!” she said triumphantly, “I knew 
it! I knew it! That is how a woman’s. 
heart is treated. Lifelong devotion on 
her part counts as nothing.” 

“My dear,” he said, “‘do be reason- 
able. We were only engaged about a 
fortnight.” 

“Cast aside like an old glove that has. 
been plucked in the garden of life, and 
once its petals have commenced to. 
fade——” 

“‘Margaret,” he said determinedly, “I 
can’t allow you to talk in this way.” 

‘‘A man,” she remarked acutely, ‘“‘a 
man never likes to hear the truth. I’ve 
noticed that over and over again.” 

“Are you sure,” he said, after a politic 
silence, “‘ that you would not prefer to go. 
below ?” 

“If I did prefer it,” she replied 
brusquely, ‘“‘I should do so.” 

“The changing lights at Cape Grisnez,” 
he said, turning his head, “ show out very 
clearly on a dark night like this.” She 
did not look round. ‘‘ When one thinks. 
of the number of vessels——” 

“TI suppose,” she interrupted, “it is. 
nothing to you, Lewis, that the best years 
of my life have been spoilt by your inex- 
cusable burst of ill-temper.” 

‘* T should be sorry,” he said courteously,. 
“to think that had been the case.” 

“Do I understand you,” said the lady 
icily, “‘ to doubt my word ?” 

**No, no. Don’t misconstrue me.” 

“] think,” she said with deliberation, 
“that but for your wrong-headedness— 
but for your fatal hastiness and lack of 
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serenity, we might have spent a lifetime 
of perfect happiness together.” 

““Oh ?” he said. 

“‘ We were young; we could have walked 
hand in hand through life, sharing each 
other’s sorrows ; we should have had every 
taste in common You ’re not going to 
smoke a cigar ?” 





“ My lady! 


“ Do you prefer a pipe ?” 

** You seriously mean 

“I was about to: ask your permission. 
The wind will blow it away from you.” 

**T never tolerate smoke,” said the lady, 
tapping the wet deck with one shoe. “A 
most objectionable habit, and I do all 
that I can to put a stop to it. It is never 
allowed for one single moment in my 
house. I simply won’t tolerate it.” 


” 
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“There is nobody in your. house, I 
take it, who would care to smoke much. 
For my part, I owe a good deal to 
tobacco.” 

“* No husband of mine,” she said, “ shall 
ever smoke.” 

He glanced at her curiously. Could it 
be that she expected a renewal of the 


GYNNING—KAIN — 


They want to charge on those bottles of eau-de-Cologne.”’ 


old and brief engagement? Were his 
prospects of a comfortable middle-aged 
bachelor life in the Albany endangered ? 
Was there not some merciful Statute of 
Limitations which protected middle-aged 
men in cases like this? A wave reared its 
head on the starboard side and broke : the 
water rolled up to their feet. 

“Exactly resembles my life,” said the 
lady, shaking her head dolefully. ‘‘ Dashed 
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at the very apex of expectation, and all 
ambition gone!” 

“* My dear Margaret,” said Mr. Lewis 
Homersham with anxiety, “I really beg 
you not to talk in this manner. I am 
distressed to think that you consider your 
life wasted, but I cannot feel that I am to 
blame.” 

“* Naturally 

“1 feel sure you have had a fair amount 
of happiness in your life; that it has not 
been all so grey as you now imagine.” 

“‘I have tried to bear up,” she said 
mournfully. ‘‘ Nobody knows what it has 
cost.” 

** You are still well off, Margaret 

“* Happiness,” she said with tears, ‘‘ can- 
not be bought.” 

“Margaret,” he said impulsively, ‘is 
there anything I can do? You appear to 
think I behaved badly; can I e 

‘Too late,” she said with pathos; ‘‘ too 
late.” 

Mr. Lewis Homersham muttered a 
“‘ Pray excuse me,” and started up ; before 
the lady could protest he had marched 
away aft. This was a situation that 
demanded insistently the smoking of a 
cigar; he was a man who thought best 
when smoking. Her last remark had 
touched him acutely. Perhaps without 
knowing it, he had not comported himself 
in the old days with sufficient tolerance : 
he might have been hasty, and a right- 
minded man should repair at leisure the 
hurried blunders that he makes. 

The blistering wind consumed as much 
of the cigar as he himself did, but he 
smoked sufficiently to arrange and to make 
up his mind. It was a wrench to have to 
alter all his plans; hard on a middle- 
aged bachelor to have to relinquish his 
state of single content; but right was 


ed 
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right. At any rate, he would renew his. 
proposal on the way from Folkestone to 
London: he wished he could think there 
was any chance of receiving a refusal. He 
wished, too, she had not grown so very 
stout. 

The lights of the Leas at Folkestone 
were near, and white-faced passengers 
came up hesitatingly from below. Lewis 
Homersham, about to rejoin the lady who. 
had once excited his youthful admiration, 
saw that her maid was now in attendance 
upon her, receiving stern reproof with 
a placid aspect of resignation. The 
Mary Beatrice entered the harbour, and as 
he took his portmanteau and joined the 
queue of disembarking passengers, he 
managed to speak to her. 

“You will allow me to travel up with 
you, Margaret ?” 

“If you wish it, Lewis.” 

At the long bench where the Custom 
officers examined the hand-baggage there 
was presently commotion. The maid left 
her open bag and ran to her mistress, 
who was standing near to Mr. Homersham. 

“My lady! They want to charge op 
those bottles of eau-de-Cologne.” 

“How dare they attempt to swindle 
me!” said her mistress excitedly. ‘Tell 
them that I shall get my husband to write 
to the County Council about it.” 

“* You are married ?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, yes, of course I am married,” she 
answered impatiently. ‘Sir Robert had 
to stay in Paris; it was most annoying; 
if I hadn’t had you to argue with I 
might have been ill. Which is the way to 
the train ?” 

‘On reflection,” said Mr. Lewis Homer- 
sham cheerfully as they went upstairs, “ I 
think I will travel up in a smoking , 
compartment.” 














MRS. CECIL RALEIGH. 

RAMATISTS’ wives naturally take 
to the stage. Mrs. Wilton Jones 
(Miss Warden) is an excellent comédienne, 
and Mrs. R. C. Carton (Miss Compton) is 
absolutely unrivalled in her line (who can 
forget her Lady Algy?). In the medium of 
melodrama we have 
Mrs. Cecil Raleigh, 
who prefers to play 
under her married 
name rather than 
under her own 
(Miss Isabel Elli- 
son). Before she 
married Mr. 
Raleigh she was 
well known to 
theatre-goers (and 
her brother mar- 
ried a very pretty 
actress); but it is 
only of recent years 
that she carved out 
a niche for herself. 
She is a strikingly 
handsome woman, 
with streaks of 
grey in her jet- 
black hair, and she 
carries off a bold 
melodramatic part, 
such as the 
Countess Mirtza in 
“The Great Ruby,” or Lady Hermione 
in ‘‘The White Heather,” with powerful 
effect. She is now playing the big part 
in ‘ With Flying Colours,” at the Adelphi 
But she has also a lighter touch, as we 
saw when she figured in “The Princess 

and the Butterfly,” at the St. James’s. 


MRS. CECIL 


A VETERAN PLAY-ACTRESS. 


Miss Dolores Drummond, who is appear- 
ing at the Lane, is the daughter of an 
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artist-family (her father was Samuel Drum- 
mond, the painter). She made her first 
appearance in Australia, and has played 
with G. V. Brooke, Charles Kean, and 
Barry Sullivan. Her son is Mr. Sprague, 
our cleverest theatrical architect. He 
thus combines the stage knowledge of his 
mother with the 
artistic instincts of 
her family. 


MISS PALGRAVE. 
Miss Helen Pal- 
grave, who opened 
a London en- 
gagement at the 
Vaudeville in Sep- 
tember, has been 
acting since 1884, 
but she is best 
known to provin-- 
cial playgoers. She 
is a niece of the late 
Palgrave Simpson, 
the dramatist, and 
has had a busy time 


in the country 
since she began 
her stage career 


fifteen years ago. 


MISS VANE 
FEATHERSTONE. 
Miss Vane Feather- 
stone, who appears in the autumn drama 
at the Lane, has been on the stage 
for nearly twenty years. She began at 
the Olympic when she was quite a girl, 
and since then she has appeared in 
nearly every London theatre. Some of 
her best work has been done with Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey, who has a genius for 
making or, at least, choosing comédiennes. 
During the last three or four years she has 
given a “theatrical tea” at the Queen’s 
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Hall, at which everybody who is anybody 
in stageland puts in an appearance. 


MISS CALHOUN. 

Miss Eleanor Calhoun is an actress of 
such power that one would gladly see her 
more often. Her appearance in Mr. C. B. 
Fernald’s Japanese play at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, with Mr. Forbes: Robert- 
son and Mrs. Campbell, is the latest thing 
she has done. She is a Californian by 
birth ; learned how to act in France (she 
played leading parts at the Odéon); and 
made her first London appearance in 1882. 
Quite recently she played in a little piece 
of Lady Archibald Campbell’s, produced 
in Scotland. She is a remarkably intel- 
ligent woman, and she is very shy. Her 
sister is now playing in America in the 
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old Indian play recently produced by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society. 


‘a LIDy.” 


The most amusing low comédienne that 
London has seen of recent years is Miss 
Connie Ediss, of the Gaiety. In appear- 
ing at the Alhambra recently during the 


“‘ Runaway Girl’s” vacation, Miss Ediss- 


was returning to her first love, the 
music-hall, for it was at the Empire, 
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Brighton, that Mr. Edwardes saw and 
engaged her. She had often appeared in 
pantomime, but her first real stage part 
was that of Ada Smith in ‘The Shop 
Girl.” She played it in the provinces. 
Then she was brought to the Gaiety, where 
she has continued her “‘lidy” parts with 
immense success. 


MR. WILSON BARRETT’S LEADING LADY. 
Miss Maud Jeffries has been supporting 
Mr. Wilson Barrett now for seven or eight 
years, and has been one of the attractions 
of his season at the Lyceum. She is an 
American, and must not be confounded 
with Miss Ellis Jeffreys (the Hon. Mrs. 
Fred Curzon). Miss Jeffries is tall, dark, 
and delicate-looking. Her .greatest suc- 
cess has been as Mercia in “ The Sign of 
the Cross,” but her Kate in ‘‘ The Manx- 
man” (in which she is pictured on the 
opposite page) is a much more artistic 
creation. 
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MISS MAUD JEFFRIES, MR. WILSON BARRETT’S LEADING LADY. 
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THE PLAYWRIGHT’S PROGENY. 
The younger generation is always knocking 
at the door, but you are never so conscious 
of its tapping as when it is knocking at 
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MISS LILY GRUNDY, THE DAUGHTER OF 
THE DRAMATIST. 





























the same door which its fathers have 
successfully opened. There have recently 
been some striking cases of this, for Miss 
Lily Grundy appears in her father’s (Mr. 
Sydney Grundy) brilliant play, “The 
Degenerates,” playing the part of the 
(stage) daughter of Mrs. Langtry. This is 
Miss Grundy’s first appearance, though it 
is said she does not intend to take to “the” 
profession as a livelihood. On the other 
hand, Mr. H.A. Jones’s daughters, Winifred 
and Ethelwynne, who have adopted the 
name of Arthur-Jones, have blossomed out 
in real live actresses. Winifred, the elder, 
was trained by Coquelin and William 
Farren, and she has been touring in Miss 
Winifred Emery’s part in her father’s 
play, ‘The Manceuvres of Jane.” She is 
5 ft. 9h in. tall. Mr. Pinero’s step-daughter, 
Miss Myra Hamilton, is a great first-nighter, 
but she has directed her artistic talents 
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(inherited from her motherand cultivated by - 
her step-father) into the channel of fiction, 
for she writes charming short stories. 


THE PLAYER’S CHILDREN. 


Of course, it is much more common for 
the sons and daughters of players, rather 
than for those of playwrights, ‘to take to the 
stage. One of the most recent examples. 
is Mr. H. B. Warner (the son of Mr. 
Charles Warner), who has been playing 
in Mr. James B. Fagan’s Irish drama, 
“The Rebels.” His father put him into 
the City, but the lad’s soul, like Sir Joseph 
Porter’s, was unfitted for an office-stool, 
and so he went on the stage, supporting 
his father in “It’s Never too Late to 
Mend” and in “‘ Drink.” His sister, Miss. 
Grace Warner, preceded him, for she has. 
been acting since 1888, when she played 
Juliet to her father’s Romeo at Drury Lane 
previous to Mr. Warner’s long Australian 
tour. She is married to an actor (Mr. 
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Franklin McLeay), amd has reached the 
pinnacle of being a leading lady. Actors. 
frequently object to their children facing 
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MISS WINIFRED ARTHUR-JONES, THE ACTRESS DAUGHTER OF MR. H. A. JONES, THE DRAMATIST. 
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the footlights, for they know too well the 
hardships of the stage. But the young 
*uns will “ go on.” 


HE REMAINS AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Mr. Ferdinand Gottschalk has a German 
mame and plays German parts as if he had 
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been born a “ Proossian,” but in spite of 
all temptations to belong to other nations 
{he has spent most of his acting career 
in America), he remains an Englishman. 
His father was a City man, and he him- 
self was educated at Isleworth. He entered 
his father’s business, then spent four 
years in France. On returning to London, 
he started the Hampstead Dramatic Society. 
It was Miss Rosina Vokes who gave him 
his first real part. He remained in 
America till the autumn of 1897, when he 
made his London début as the German 
professor, Katzenjammer, in ‘‘ Never 
Again,” at the Vaudeville. He recently 
appeared with Mrs. Langtry in ‘“ The 
Degenerates”™; then joined the Criterion 
in “‘My Daughter-in-Law”; and he has 
gone to New York to show Americans 
the portrait of Lord Bapchild in “The 
Manceuvres of Jane.” 


CORA. 
Mrs. Brown-Potter has again been trying 
her hand at management in the Jewish 


play, ‘‘ The Ghetto,” at the Comedy, but 
has not been lucky. Born in New 
Orleans, Cora Urquhart Brown- Potter 
made her professional début on our stage 
in “‘ Man and Wife,” at the Haymarket, 
in March 1886. She has been all round 
the world simce those early days, and 
has learnt much. 


MONA. 


Miss Mona K. Oram has been on the stage 
for ten years, but it is only the small part 
of Mrs. Jack Eden that she plays in “‘ The 
Gay Lord Quex,” at the Globe. When, 
however, Miss Irene Vanbrugh took a 
well-earned holiday in September, Miss 
Oram played the part of Sophy Fullgarney, 
and did it well. She began her career with 
Mr. Ben Greet, and still hankers after 
Shakspere, for she appeared several times 
last summer as Rosalind with the Wood- 
land Players’ Company, directed by her 
husband, Mr. Arthur Grenville. She has 
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served also with the Bensons and Mr. 
Osmond Tearle, both excellent masters of 
the art of acting. 














’ HERE'S a woman at the door, 
Sir, who wishes to see you.” 

The Reverend Stephen Vane took his 
pipe from his mouth, placed his book page 
downward on the table and followed his 
landlady out into the passage of the 
Liverpool lodging-house. 

A cold, sleety wind swept round the 
corner of the street. and sent a shiver 
through him as he bent to listen to the 
woman, who drew her checked shawl more 
closely over her shoulders as she delivered 
the message. 

“I’ve got a lodger in my ’ouse w'0’s 
dying !—leastway, the doctor ses so—an’ 
’e wants to see a clergyman. If it isn’t 
disturbin’ yer, would yer mind comin’ ?” 

“Certainly not. Come in while I put 
on my overcoat, and I will go at once 
with you.” 

The woman stepped into the shelter of 
the house while Stephen Vane put on his 
threadbare overcoat and pulled his soft 
felt hat well over his forehead. Then 
both passed down the street on their 
way to one of the back slums of the 
parish. 

As they walked, the woman gave her 
companion some particulars concerning 
the man who lay dying. 

He looked like a seafaring man, she 
said, and was very bronzed and scarred. 
He had been staying at her house for some 
weeks, and had always paid his bills regu- 
larly, besides giving her money for the 
medical man and the few luxuries he had 
had during his illness; but he was very 
sullen and taciturn, and had told her 
nothing about himself. His medieal 
attendant said he was dying; but he did 
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not seem to fear death, except that he was 
anxious to see a.clergyman. 

They stopped before a house in a street 
which bore an unenviable reputation, and 
the woman, having unlocked the door, 
preceded the curate up a flight of dirty, 
creaking stairs to a room at the end of the 
landing. 

Stephen Vane walked into the room 
with the quiet step and in the unobtrusive 
manner of one whose daily experience it 
was to visit the dying, stepped to the bed, 
and took the sick man’s hand into his. 

A powerful-looking man, who had been 
trying to read a colonial newspaper by 
the aid of a flaring gas-jet above his head, 
sighed wearily as Stephen Vane clasped 
his fingers. He nodded to his landlady 
to leave the room, and turned his face to 
his visitor. 

“Sit down, Sir. It’s a long time since 
I spoke to a gentleman. I knew if I 
sent for a clergyman, I should probably 
have a last chat with one. I was one 
myself once, though it seems like some 
other life I was in. I’m sorry to have 
brought you out on such a night as this; 
but I’ve spoken to no one but that old 
hag and the doctor since I’ve been here. 
It must be a change from your comfort- 
able rooms to come here.” And he looked 
round the bare and carpetless chamber. 

** Mine are little better. I am a curate.” 

The sick man nodded, and went on. 

“‘7’m usually a taciturn chap, and don’t 
open my mind very often to anyone; but, 
somehow, I thought I should like to have 
a talk with someone to-night, as it will 
probably be the last time.” And the sick 
man smiled grimly. 
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Stephen Vane bowed his head gravely, 
and did not speak. 

** As I have lived, so will I die.” 

He repeated this sentence several times, 
and seemed to derive some comfort 
from it. 

His visitor smiled, and, as his eyes lit 
up, slightly extended his hand and said 
in a low tone— 

“* Remember, the-——” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” the other queru- 
lously interrupted. ‘“‘1’m beyond all that. 
I want no death-bed repentances. It’s 
too late. I only want to talk to you, just 
for the sake of the pleasure of talking. 
It’s the only pleasure I’ve got left.” 

He paused and swallowed something in 
his throat. 

“Have you got a pipe with you? No? 
Well, then, get one of those cigars out of 
that box under the bed. I can’t smoke 
myself, and I’d dearly love the smell of 
one. It will make you more nat—— 
well, I'll be able to talk better to you.” 

Stephen Vane did as he was requested : 
lit the cigar at the gas-jet, and settled 
himself on the cane-bottomed chair. 

The sick man looked up at the broad- 
shouldered, well-knit figure and the virile, 
clean-shaven face, and continued— 

“I’ve had a hard life. I went wrong 
to begin with, and after that nothing 
mattered very much. I tried to go right 
once or twice, but, somehow, I always 
managed to get on the old track again. 
Circumstances and hereditary influences, 
I suppose ; although, if you take those out 
of a mans life, there’s not usually much 
left.” 

Stephen Vane made no remark, and the 
invalid proceeded in a dreamy tone— 

“I’ve done some curious things, too, in 
my life. I’ve no clean hands, and I’ve 
been in a rough scramble or two in differ- 
ent places. Well, here I am in a filthy, 
dirty hole—dying. And I could have been 
rich, yes, ‘rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice,’ perhaps, and now I’ve just 
enough left to bury me.” 

He turned uneasily, and murmured his 
thanks when Stephen Vane placed his 
pillow in a more comfortable position. 
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“Yes, I remember once working on a 
farm for a chap, and a bad-tempered chap 
he was too. Zhen I tried to keep him 
straight, but, somehow or other, we 
had a row and he lost his temper, and 
he struck me. I didn’t return the blow, 
contrary to my usual custom; but some 
devil whispered to me to take it out of him 
in some other way. I could have smashed 
him up in five minutes if I’d liked; but I 
just smiled and spat on the ground. Pre- 
sently I apologised to him and went on 
with my work; but from that day I never 
ceased to plot and scheme how to get even 
with him. It maddened me to think that 
one of the few times I had tried to keep 
straight I should be thrown back, as it 
were. I managed to save a little money, 
and every penny I could lay out in ways to 
ruin that man I did. Fires took place on 
his farm—how, of course, I alone could 
tell. In time I won the old chap’s con- 
fidence—that helped me considerably. A 
gold-mine I paid a visit to, to get informa- 
tion for the old chap, pinched out, com- 
pletely out, and most of his money pinched 
out with it. One of his sons at the 
Varsity in England must have had a bad 
time of it to make both ends meet, and 
his eldest son, who still sticks to the farm, 
is just about a beggar now, I should think. 
The rest of the family are earning their 
livings somewhere, and poor livings they 
must make of it. One of the girls is a 
cripple and very delicate. The old chap 
died of a broken heart, whatever doctors 
may say to the contrary, but I got even 
with him.” 

He lay for some time without speaking, 
but eagerly swallowed the British cham- 
pagne which Stephen Vane poured out 
from a bottle on the ricketty little wash- 
stand. The wine seemed to revive him, 
and his voice became stronger. 

“I wonder what’s become of them. I 
stayed there longer than I did anywhere 
else, and I liked that second son of his 
who came to England. He was a plucky 
chap. I remember some of his dare-devil 


tricks, though they were never really bad. 
I daresay if he had stopped out in Australia 
I should have kept straight. 


Let’s see: 
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what was 
remember ; 
I suppose 
Vane, yes, 
Creek.” 

His hearer gave a slight start, and, as 
the sick man turned his head towards 
him, said— 

“You mean Stephen Vane. I am he.” 

There was intense silence for a few 
minutes, while the watcher by the bed 
looked straight in front of him, and, 
without moving a muscle of his face, 
watched the smoke curl upwards from 
his cigar. 

“Say, Sir, I’m dying.... Do you 
think you could forgive a chap who’s 
going like I am?” 


their name? I ought to 
but when a man’s dying 
his memory begins to go. 
that was it—Vane, Ranvarn 
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“Forgive you!” And the speaker's 
eyes were bright and smiling as he looked 
at the man. “Of course I can.” He 
turned his head away and added in a 
deliberate, matter-of-fact tone, ‘It’s part 
of my work!” 

“Then listen, listen!” And some 
power revivified the glazed eyes and filled 
the choking lungs of the dying wretch as 
he attempted to raise himself in bed. 
“Listen! Ranvarn Creek Farm paved, 
paved with gold. I know it, 1 know it. 
Ten ounces to the ton, if there’s a grain. 
From end to end of the farm. It was part 
of my revenge to keep it quiet. You 


” 


you 
And Stephen Vane looked on the face of 
the dead. 








Se eee men began to shave—and you 
know that the Romans kept chins as 
smooth as the latest “‘ Johnnie ”—there 


round by a horse in the inside. You 
thrust your chin into an aperture, and, lo! 
in sixty seconds it was to emerge clean 
andsmooth. Another 
scheme for mechan- 











ical shaving is shown 
in the second Illus- 
tration. In this in- 


attached to a stand 
which was’ moved 


a row of patients on 
a rack and pinion 
arrangement, driven 
bya wheel. Having 








SHAVING BY MACHINERY A.HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


have probably been all sorts of devices for 
rendering the process less painful than it 
usually is. For instance, it is a hundred 
and fifty years ago since an ingenious 
inventor proposed a scheme for a machine 
that was to shave a man a minute, besides 
combing and 
powdering 
wigs. Each 
subscriber 
could be 
shaved as 
often as he 
liked by sub- 
scribing a 
guinea a 
year. The 
machine 
consisted of 
a number of 
razors at- 
tached to a 
wheel, which 
was. driven 


the faces held up 
to it, the instrument 
reversed itself and moved backwards, 
shaving the other side in its course. 

All this was proposed long ago. Life 
to-day has indeed become a deus ex 
machind; but we have not yet got the 
length of a mechanical shaver. 
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stance the razor was. 


across the faces of 


shaved one side of 











Llsii cried in terrible accents—“ I did not cheat!” 


See “ Tue Story or Hst Fa-To,” race 337. 





